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a TAINED 16 VOLS. AND 30 NOS. 
BITBRATVURE. x | 
| It has been remarked, that the man who keeps others waiting, especially 


For the Albion. | for dinner, is sure to pay a heavy penalty, for the company will not fail to em- 
“MOTHER! IF I HAD THE LIGHTNING’S WING.” ploy every moment of the time in picking his character to pieces. Be it so; 
BY URS. ALPRED BaRwaRD | the pleasure of despising punctuality more than counterbalances the penalty.— 
- 7 ae a et A Ua Besides, if this consideration is to operate as an inducement to keep military 
Mother! :f I had the lightning's wing - time, does it not argue a rather suspicious dread of threatened dissection at the 
To the throne of Almighty God I'd spring. hands of scandal! ‘To gallop and risk your neck rather than be forty seconds 
‘My child, the lightning’s gleamy sheet, after the stipulated minute—to work yourself into a fever as a mere matter of po- 
bay ey = read sactpy sag birth liteness—is one thing ; but to do this (saying nothing of horses knocked up and 
mountain peak it takes 








, “look like the time.” ‘To beguile the time, say we, never know what | with the measles, or some other amenity incidental to juvenility, then raging at 


| the school. 


In long after-years, however, when almost a century old, he mana- 
ged for once to fall into the fangs of fever, and rolled about as in a fiery furnace 
in some obscure village, where no medical advice was to be had. Professional 
| aid from London was sent for post haste, night and day were merged in one, the 
age of steam was anticipated, and the best metropolitan physician arrived in @ 
| surprisingly short space of time—but he arrived too late—ioo late ; for old Mas- 
ter Lagfoot had meanwhile completely recovered, and lived to boast that he had 
once more escaped a premature demise on the old principle, operating differ- 
ently. 

Lagfoot was never married, though he once got as far as the church-door. He 


. , ; a perambulating preparatory seminary knocked down,) solely from a fear lest had a “ glorious nibble,” but no bite. The lady had consented, the happy day 
Whence it terror spreads o’er things of earth ; criticism should be busy with your moral character, is surely quite another thing. | was fixed, the lawyers had written the last word, the dresses had received their 
But He dwells in the heaven of heavens, afar For myself, I confess to a very strong suspicion of your particularly punctual | final embellishment,—nay, the marriage morning dawned, and the bride and her 
From the rage of the elemental war.” man. The bare fact that he is there to his time, exact toa moment, has a two- | party were within view of the altar—but Lagfoot was not in time. As usual. 
fold signification to his prejudice ; implying first, that his own character will by | something had occurred to stop him when a check seemed impossible. The 
no means stand the scrutiny to which a want o° punctuality would be certain to | party waited and waited—the lady was of an impatient and imperious temper— 
expose it; and secondly, that he has an especial relish for the work of scandal | and at least half an hour before he reached the portico of the church, her rage 


“* Mother! the thunder roars around, 
We will float to God, on its wave of sound.” 
“The voice of the thunder is loud and deep, 


Startling the babe, from its tranquil sleep ; 
The wild beast cow’rs in his rocky den, 

And the wood-bird seeks her nest again, 
E’en man, tho’ armed with pride and pow’r, 
Shrinks trembling in that awful hour ; 

But the thunder’s voice around God’s throne, 
Is low as a lover’s whisper’d tone ; 

Some other way, we must seek, my boy, 

To gain that haven of peace and joy.” 


to which the first-comers devote themselves, the enjoyment of picking holes in 
the coats of the late arrivals. What see we on the other other hand! The dila- 
tory guest gliding with measured step, into the apartment one hour and a quar- 
ter after time—the man of conscious honour, and indestructible reputation—the 
martyr of dauntless breast, who knows gerfectly weli that his character can af- 
ford the attack, and whose generous heart prompts him to be particularly late, 
that he may thus afford his fellow-creatures assembled before him a long interval 
of harmless pleasure—the true gentleman, who is quite aware that his coat is 
unexceptionable, in spite of the holes that have been picked in it by the swarm 
of moths whom his entrance flutters from their task. 

It is unnecessary to descant upon punctuality. The man who exhibits such 
a quality, deserves to be kept waiting three-quarters of an hour at least in a 
damp room, without a fire, the one window looking out upon nothing but fog 
and red tiles—an asthmatic puppy wheezing and yelping from under the door, 
and somebody practising a lesson on the German flute in the next apartment.— 
Never show him any mercy. He only comes to parade his poor pretensions to 


“ The storm has passed,—the hush’d winds sigh— 
The bow of promise adorns the sky ; 

Mother! it shows a beauteous path, 

By which we may leave this changeful earth ; 
That path, with heaven’s own ray is bright, 

Let us follow it, to the throne of light.” 


“‘ Those tints, my child, so bright and gay, 
E’en as we gaze, they fade away ; 

Like earthly hopes, their brilliant hue, 

As bright, and evanescent too.” 


all who come in after him. 
There is always something either pompous and dictatorial, or necessitous and 
broken-spirited, in this literal time-keeping. Who, of two parties to an engage- 


P is § to be at the appointed post as the clock strikes’ Not the rich 
‘Then Mother! how may we reach the home, pe oak Pte ppo a a 


To which my wayward fancies roam ?” 


| had carried her back again in a whirlwind, her wedding-garments were east off, 
and she herself was deep ina rumination upon the most efficient mode’of rein- 
snaring a discarded suitor. But Lagfoot never considered himself unlucky in 
having thus been too late at the most important crisis of his life; for seven years 
afterwards—the day before the lady he might have married underwent the ex- 
treme penalty of the law, for pouring a little molten lead into the ear of her se-- 
cond husband~—it was discovered that she had previously driven 4 nail, with sin- 
gular secrecy and effect, into the cranium of her first. 

e same advantages resulted from his invariable lateness in all the transac- 
tions of life. Lagfoot was to have been on beard the Royal George, off Spit- 
head, but the gallant ship went down with its twice four hundred before he had 
leaped from the land into the boat that was to carry him on board. He had 


made up his mind to invest an odd ten thousand in the most fagrant of the bub- 


ble schemes of the last century ; but when he got into the city he found the 
office of the company just shutting up, the clerks gone, business over for the 





a virtue, and to contrast himself and his gold repeater most ostentatiously with | for the enthusiastic speculator. T 
| pany demonstrated the policy of being too late. 
pened to be poisoned with stewed mushrooms, Lagfoot had either sent an apolo- 


man who comes to pay, but the poor man who comes tu receive ; not the con- | until the quarrel was over. 


day ; no, there was nobody, not even a junior or a boy, to effect the investment 
The next morning, the explosicn of the com- 
If a whole dinner-party hap- 


| gy in the morning, or contrived to arrive only in time for the dessert. As with 
| the beginning of a feast so with the end of a fray, he was sure never to arrive 
A house was broken into and stripped of much va- 


scious beauty who, long after the hour agreed upon for meeting, wonders what | luable property ; Lagfoot ought to have been its inhabitant, but he had contrived 


«The way, my child, is dark and drear, o’clock it can possibly be, but the patient and long-suffering dangler who is daz- | to postpone his occupancy of it until the next quarter. Another,which he was just 


No rainbow sheds its beauties there ; 


Se. 
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Not there is heard the thunder’s roar, 
And the lightning’s flash is seen no more ; 
*Tis spread with terrors all its own, 

And man must tread that path alone.” 


“ Alone !—oh mother! thy gentle arm 
Hath shielded me here from grief and harm ! 











In this beauteous world it has been my stay ; 
And in that dark and dismal way, 

It will be my trust, my help, my guide ; 
Oh! do not let me leave thy side.” 


“ A better guide, awaits, my bov, 

To lead thee to the realms of joy, 

And, fearless, may’st thou venture o’er, 
The gulf which He hath passed before ; 
Then grieve not thou to leave my side ; 
Death is the path—but Christ thy guide.” 





LOVE. 
From the Turkish. 
From Eternity the Course of Love was writ on leaves of Snow, 
Hence it wanders like a vagrant when tle Winds of Coldness blow 
And the Lamp of Love is pale and chill where Constancy is weak, 
And the L1/y comes to pine upon deserted Beauty’s cheek. 


From Eternity the Might of Love was writ on leaves of Fire, 

Hence the Soul of Love in spiral flames would mount for ever higher, 
And the vermil Sun of Eden won, leaves Hope no more to seek, 

And the damask Rose ascends her throne on happy Beauty’s cheek. 


From Eternity the Fate of Love was writ on leaves of Gloom, 

For the Night of its Decay must come, and Darkness build its tomb, 
Then the Waste of Life, a Garden once, again is black and bleak, 
And the Raven Tresses mourningly o’ershadow Beauty's cheek. 


O! the joys of Love are sweet and false—are sorrows in disguise, 
Like the cheating wealth of golden Eve, ere Night breaks up the skies. 
If the graves of Earth were opened, O! if Hades could but speak, 
What a world of ruined souls would curse the sheen of Beauty's cheek ! 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BEING TOO LATE. 
BY LAMAN BLA JCHARD, ESQ. 


I at once warn the sensitive and sceptical reader against the supposition that 
any thing herein contained is intended as an assertion of the advantages of being 
too late fordinner. No; nature having made the turbot with fins, it is reveren- 
tially to be assumed that nature js wise, and that the turbot is better with 
fins than without them. It is also in accordance with nature that they should 
be gone if you are behindtime. This, as a general principle of punctuality in 
regard to the grand event of the day, may be admitted; but there are excep- 
tions even to this rule; you may, with great advantage, be too late even for 
dinner—if a good one, because Messrs. Gout and Indigestion, under the name 
of a popular frofessor, have served it—and if a bad one, because—but here, a 
very sufficient reason reveals itself, 

Punctuality is a poor, cheap, easy virtue. The man who has no other good 
quality in life can always have that. It is the key to a moral refuge for the des- 
tatute. When we cannot otherwise become exemplary characters, and obtain ex- 
altation in the eyes of the good, wecan be punctual. A child, as soon as he 
knows how to tell the time of day by the house clock, can be punctual. Any 
body can be punctual. It is easy to shape one’s course by a rule distinctly laid 
down, but it requires some sagacity to find out when and how far the rule may 
be departed from. So with the rule of punctuality. Stupid people may steer 
by it ; but the sensible will know exactly what licence to allow themzélves with 
regard to their engagements. In right liberal-mindedness, they read “one for 
half-past two.” “ Precisely,” they understand to mean « presently,”—in the 
course of the morning, or any convenient period of time before midnight. They 
keep their appointments in a gentlemanly spirit, make large allowances for them- 


zled by hercharms. He may be espied at the trysting-place ten minutes before 
time, poor devil! All poor devils are obliged to be punctual. They crawl on 
till they are seventy without the liberty of schoolboys. 


they were a minute behind time. y 
taking the mail—or rather a// the mails as they dash through the country in a | 
thousand different directions. What animates those pedestrian prodigies with 
panting time at theirheels! Are they all trudging straightforwards to stop the | 
march of war and preserve the balance of empires, or are they afraid of a fine of | 
fifteenpence for being late? Here’s Punch and Judy at the corner of the turn- | 
ing; do they pause even momentarily! do they glance as they go by’ no, not 
even out of the corner of the eye. They encounter a beloved friend fresh from 
the Indies, and unencountered before for years and years,—a dear old boy-friend 
and school-companion. Do they fling themselves into his arms—do they stop 
and shake his hand off before they pass ont No, there isa glance, like dull 
lightning, a half-articulated “God bless my soul, is that you?” an irresistible 
snatching away of the five fingers that had been caught and grasped for the six- 
tieth part of a second—and then, upsetting an apple-stall in less than no time, 
on they dart, as though they had merely met a wife’s relation, or one of the street 
acquaintances that are stumbled upon at every corner. The ‘ Horse-Guards” 
is on the stroke of something ; ‘* St. Paul’s” only wants two-thirds of a minute 
to the half-hour! That's their apology. Wait! Wait for one instant? Why, 
the world would be at an end. “ But it’s only au instant,” you cry. They haven't 
time to set tongue and teeth and lips all in motion, so as to utter a single mono- 
syllable ; but you read their response in a passing look of astonishment and pity, 
which says, ‘* On/y an instant !” 

All who are tiius compelled to be punctual, conspire of course to praise the 
virtue they are obliged to practise. ‘Thus you may hear the whole race of poor 
devils in every department of business, the slaves of the clock in every condi- 
tion of life, hypocritically admiring the exact-time system, and throwing the 
cloak of punctuality over scores of daily transgressions. The old usurer may 
extort his twelve per cent.; but his victims must say this for him, that if he rais- 
ed his terms he kept his word as totime. The seller of damaged goods may 


time toa moment. He drove a hard bargain—he advanced his demand as the 
tacles with exquisite eflrontery—he is a pernicious old scoundrel and would take 
in his own mother, that’s certain ; but then this remains to be said of him after 
all—he may be depended upon to the very moment. 
your eyes wide open—granted ; but his worst enemies must admit that—he is 
punctual ! 

The positive disadvantages of being in time, are abundantly exemplified (if in 
nothing more) in the pains that people take to be punctual; but to demonstrate 
the positive advantages uf being “ too late,” calls for a less discursive mode of 
arguing a grave question. ‘Take the short history of the late Mr. Slowman Lag- 
foot. Always behind time, people began to fancy (when, in the prime of life, 
he had distanced Parr and was treading on the heels of Jenkins, that he would 
be too late for the hearse, just as other people may be too late for the omnibus. 
It was his maxim from the cradle to the coffin, that “it is never too late to be in 
time ;”” and never once could he be said to be in time, until he and the Scythe- 
man partec company for ever. Lo 

Old Slow (as my grandfather used to call him) was born to good luck, in vir- 
tue of being born too late. He was, like Happiness, “‘ a twin,” but chanced to 
come into the world a quarter of an hour after his brother. The brother there- 
fore had the estate ; and as Slow was heir to nothing, his uncle left him one 
twice as large, and with the additional advantage of being unencumbered. Thus 
the very circumstance that seemed to establish his ill luck, was the foundation 
of his good fortune 
a little too soon. The same fate followed Master Lagfoot to school. When 
the boat in which he was to have accompanied some companions on a rowing ex- 
cursion, was upset, and every little “ soul on board” perished—and when _pater- 
nal, maternal, and fraternal affection combined, was bewailing his untimely loss 
and issuing orders for the “drags,” regardless of expense—lo ! he, the hirer of 
the boat and the planner of the enterprise, was discovered in the churchyard, a 
mile off-—safe, above-ground, and unsoaked—playing at leapfrog by himself over 





selves and others, and scorn the despotic principle of exact time by the Horse- 
Guards. That literal abomination, exact time, was never made for freemen.— 
as Sg of the lamp was a child of liberty compared with the slave of the 
clock. 
watches about with them, for the purpose of being reminded of their own hn- 
miliating want of independence and self-will—for the purpose of being warned, 
while doing one thing, that it will soon be necessary to be doing something 
else—while making desperate love, that they must go—while listening to a 
strain of Handel's, that it’s eleven o'clock. “Tv beguile the time,” saye La- 


| 


But some people like slavery, and carry little tyrannical and remorseless | 


the least expansive of the tombstones. 

When questioned how it happened that he had not joined the water-party of 
his own proposing, he replied—that is, as soon as the stifling caresses of several 
affectionate inquirers in succession would allow him to take breath— 

“Oh, water-party! Ah! Yes! Why, I believe—yes—in fact, if you must 
know, it so happened—I was too late! Yes—and so they went without me !” 

He also contrived to be too late for the coach, at that particular commence- 
ment of a quarter, when, a return to school being resolved upon, those who went 
were all sent home—ill, from the overturning of the vehicle—and much worse 


get double price for them; but his cheated customers are bound in honour to ac- | 
knowledge that though he tricks them out of their money he economises their 


necessities of the applicant peeped out—he palmed off h:s gross of copper-spec- | 


buying, was burnt down uninsured ; he had made three appointments to settle 
| the terms of purchase and sign, but—so it chanced on each occasion—things 


; ; You see them hurrying | will happen oddly—he was too late. 
and driving to their duty as though the wheels of the whole world would stop if | 


His favourite illustration of the luck of being too late was drawn from the cir- 


They walk as though they were bent on over- | cumstance of the Prussian forces arriving at a protracted period of the contest om 


the field of Waterloo. 

‘“« How lucky that they arrived just in time !”’ cried somebody. 

“What you call in time I call too late,” would be Lagfoot’s commentary ; 
“too late for the fight is just in time for victory—too late for risk, is to witness 
the rout, and to share the renown and the reward. Lucky Prussians! For how 


many years did millions of very generous-minded English persist in assigning to 


them the sole glory of deciding the battle !” 

Lagfoot, it has been observed, was pretty sure never to arrive at a scene of 
quarrel until the fray was over; but once in his life, nevertheless, he ex 
himself to the unpleasant necessity of fighting a duel. The ground of dispute 
was every bit as trifling and absurd as grounds of dispute between duellists ge- 
| nerally are, nor could he when he awoke at daybreak to attend his challenger,re- 

member what it really was. Whether, in the endeavour to recollect, he fell 
| asleep again, or whether he missed his way in the morning twilight, I never 
heard ; but it is certain that his second, an inveterate shot, after waiting long, 
roceeded to the ground without him, expecting, doubtless, to find him there. 
There, however, was to be found only the impatient and irritated adversary, be- 
tween whom and the said second a pretty dispute instantly arose, and as the pis- 
tols were ready loaded, the ground was measured ; when the said second—yes, 
| he who should have been second to the absent Lagfoot—was shot through the 
vacuum which he called his brain, Lagfoot would certainly have avenged his 
friend's fall, by calling oit the adversary whom, but for the accidental delay of 
an hour er so, he had himself encounterel—and this time he set about the affair 
with ominous alacrity—but the result turned out to be the sarme—he was too 
late ; the gentleman had taken his departwe for the continent ; people are so very 
rapid in their movements on these occasions. 

His life was exposed to other perils than those of pliysic, duelling, and drown- 
| ing ; but though the danger was different, the mode of escape never varied. It 
was in his hot youth that he was persuaded to favour the cause of the Pretender, 
and pledged himself to join an expedition to the north, for the purpose of effect- 
ing a rising. Every man of the little party of adventurers to which he belonged 
was hanged for treason, and nothing could have saved him from sharing their fate, 
but the fortunate circumstance of his being too late for the Edinburgh mail on 


| the night appointed for quitting the metropolis in furtherance of the enterprise. 
He swindles you with both | 


Situated as Lagfoot was, any body but himself would most assuredly have 
been consigned to the family vault before his natural time arrived ; for it was 
his fate upon one occasion to lie in state for four-and-twenty hours, as dead to 
all appearance as a legacy-hunter could wish him. But on the day appointed 
for the interment the church-gates were closed against the deceased, and the 
clergyman refused to bury him, as the undertaker was after time. He wasthere- 
fore taken back again unburied, and that very night a scratching at the inside of 
the coffin being faintly leard, and then a motion of two or three wine-glasses 
and a plate of cake placed thereon, being distinctly discerned by the watchers, 
the lamented gentle:nan was released from the durance and danger to which his 
excellent imitation of a fit of apoplexy had consigned him. If he had not most 
luckily been too late to be buried, his death must have been the consequence.—- 
A codicil to his last will, bearing date the next day, set forth that a snug annuity 
was in store for the manager of his funeral whenever that mournful ceremony 
might again take place, on condition that when the day appointed for the solemn 
rites arrived, the procession should be so delayed by insurmountable obstacles, as 





Had he been born in time, he would have been in the world | 


to ensure the bringing back of the body, and the postponement for at least four- 


) and-twenty hours. 


In short, without planning his procrastinations and arrivals after date, he had 
the luck of seeing himself continually relieved by them from scrapes, accidents, 
and annoyances, that must otherwise have befallen him. Before his appointed 
visit to a friend was permitted to commence (a week after the day fixed,) the 


troublesome troop of children by whom the house was rendered something not 
unlike a private receptacle for lunatics, were sure to have been sent to school.— 
Late elsewhere, he found himself just in time to discover that Professor Stratum, 


the great bore, or Mr. Poodle, the great lion, had mercifully departed the day 
before. Nay, he never joined a stupid evening-party without finding that the 
worst part of the stupidity had been perpetrated early—that he had arrived too 
late for the crack musical performance of the night—that little Jemima, the pre- 
cocious genius uf the family had gone to bed—and that Signor Somethingimi, who 
had go kindly brought his guitar, had as cruelly retired, ha'f an hour previous.— 
Too late (owing to his preference for a piut or so of claret) to accompany a party 
to the theatre, he was certain, on entering the box at nine, to have the best seat 
resigned to him, in the humane consideration of his baving missed two out of 
the five superfluous acts of the dreary play. Continual repetition converts @ 
trifling advantage into a vast blessing ; and such was his, in contriving to secuns. 
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a quiet, comfortable, protracted breakfast by himself every morning, simply by | listening to the thunder as it pealed above us. If there is one of the phenome- 
coming down too late for the family scramble, designated a meal. In these small | na of nature more calculated than any other to fill the mind with awe, it is this 
affairs, as in greater ones, his good fortune furnished him with a perpetual motive | voice of the heavens. During a pause in the storm, proceeded towards the deck to 





—————— 


for never being in time. 
late for it. 


RECORDS OF THE FRENCH PRISONERS. 


BY GEORGE NASH, AUTHOR OF “ THE ouTCAsST,” &c. 





Many of those who perilled their lives in the cause of their couniry, laying 
aside the sword for the pen, have given us true and affecting accounts of the 
scenes they beheld, and the dangers they braved. But it is not only on the bat- 


tle-field and deck that his victims writhe beneath the cruelty of war; and well 


would it have been for some whose histories J am about to relate, if they had 


perished by the sudden and sweeping destruction of the volley and beyonet, in- 
stead of having lived through years of imprisonment, to sink at last forgotten 
and broken-hearted. 


it may ; and though in the hour of conflict he may have triumphed in inflicting a 
wound, yet whe. the battle is over, and his mood is changed, he feels it no de- 
gradation, no disgrace to his courage, to regret the injury ; nay, his disposition 
4s then to relieve it ; so our readers need not impute it to wani of patriotism, 
though those whose woes they may lament were their enemies. 

About two miles below Chatham, on the banks of the Medway, is the village 
of Gillingham. We will suppose ourselves there. There isa high bank be- 
hind as, and, on the opposite side of the road, a low wooden fence, so old and 
dilapidated that all but a poet would forgive the owner fo: exchanging it for a 
new one. Fora few hundred yards immediately before us stretches a verdant 
field, beyond which, irridescent with the sun’s beams, spreads the broad and sil- 
very sheet of the Medway, in the centre of which lic moored some of her Majes- 
ty’s ships, and where once lay the prison ships, of which I shall speak present- 
ly. It is now high water, aad far away to the right, travelling over a vast ex- 
panse of glittering water, the eye can indistinctly behold the masts of the nu- 
‘merous vessels a Sheerness. The distant hills immediately opposite us ar 
clothed with rich verdure ; on the hill to the right, stretching down from the 
distance, are the batteries of St. Mary ; further in the distance, in the sane di- 
rection, is the Castle of Upnor, and looking over the old martello .ower, the eye 
falls on a large, uncultivated, marshy island—this is called Prisoner's Marsh, and 
here hundreds of those whose name it bears were interred. 


No stones mark the desolate spot where they sleep, 
No sorrowing- friendship is seen there to weep, 

Cold, drear are their graves, as on earth was their lot, 
Now, e’en by the nation they died for, forgot. 

How many thousands have paused to enjoy the ecenery I have described! and 
how few of them have dreamed that their eyes were resting on the graves of 
hundreds of brave men! ‘There they lie, as thick as if they had fallen by ranks 
in battle, their graves as unhonoured as those of felons, the very fact of their 
being there almost unknown. ‘gat fisherman, in yon little boat, has swept by 
within a few yards of them daily, for a dozen years ;_the splash of the waves as 
he has passed has sounded in their hollow coffins, but yet he knows not that they 
are there! His eye has rested with delight on all other parts of the beautiful 
landscape around him, but what should have induced him tolook there? There 
is nothing attractive—nothing pleasing in that drear marsh. The very birds 
seem to alight on it with reluctance, the waves are daily asserting their domi- 
nion over it, adding more and more of it to their 1ealm, and plucking even their 
last resting-place from those who have found repose in it. Yet this is the bed 
where valour s!eeps ; there are ashes there that were once kindled with disinte- 
rested and enthusiastic patriotism ; and such is the reward which glory bestows 
on unnumbered votaries. 

Having seen where some of the prisoners were buried, let us proceed to the 
village churchyard, and there we shall find traces of others. Let us pause for 
a moment ere we enter it. How thickly the dead are gathered round that vene 
rable and massive fabric! It is as if, having sought its altar to worship at while 
living, théy now claimed its protection ; and we may imagine it affording it to 
them, as it stands in the midst, and, towering on high, seems to plead their cause 
with heaven. Look around at the monumeital tablets! Some bear the naines 
of servants of their country, who feil far distant from her shores—some speak 
of veterans who escaped the dangers of war, and died in the village of their 
birth—some tell his simple tale who passed his monotonous life amid the s:enes 
around us, and perhaps often trod on the very spot where his remains rest—and 
there are some that are are inscribed with the characters of a foreign language. 
These were purchased by the contribution of mites, saved from pittances earned 
by ingenious and unwearying industry, and raised by prisoners to the memory of 
thoge who had been their fellows in captivity. They could not bear that the 
men who had possessed the virtues for which they had loved them, end who had 
suffered as they had seen them suffer, should be wholly forzotten. They hoped 
that some fellow-countryman might look on their graves—some stranger, behold- 
ing them, inquire, ‘“ Who are these !’—and then they also might be remember- 
ed, their own fate be unfurled. 

As the materials of these records have been gathered from men who were of- 
ten spectators, and sometimes actors in the events they will contain, they will 
mostly be given as they were told by their original narrators ; as the author be- 
lieves they will in that way find the most direct road to the feelings of his 
readers. 

“T well remember,” said an old gentleman, to whom I had applied for infor- 
mation, ‘the day when I first visited a prison-ship. I was accompanied by the 
surgeon and with him I visited the decks appropriated to the captives. I might 
have imagined, at the first glance that I was entering a manufactory, instead of 
a prison. Most of tle prisoners were busily employed, some were laughing and 
bandying jests over their work, some were singing, and the whole scene was one 
far different from what I had expected. I remember, in particular, a little fel- 
low, to whom I spoke of the prospect of a speedy termination of the war. ‘ Vive 
1’Empereur !’ said he, ‘ vive |'Empereur! je n’en sais rien. Monsieur, ayez le 
bonté d’acheter !’ presenting a small dice-box, made of neatly carved bone, which 
f purchased.” 

“« Were they all so?” 

“« Yes, as far as I could judge from so brief a survey, they all appeared cheer- 
ful, but a better acquaintance with them told me that it was a forced cheerful- 
mess with many—a mirth that, like light from corruption, will someties flash 
from despondency itself. ‘Their countenances were pale aad thoughtful, and 
there were sighs that broke from them, as they raised themselves at intervals 
from their work, that told me their captivity was deeply felt. And when we re- 
member that the feelingsof each man there formed one mesh of the vast net- 
work of human affections, of which our very heart-strings are the cords, and one 
of which, broken or disarranged, must disorder all connected with it ; when we 
remember that in silence, in his own bosom, the greater part of each man’s sor- 
row must be borne—when we think of the anguish of weary hope that has been 
cherished until, like sensations of pleasure wrought too high, it is painfwl, ra- 
ther than pleasing—then we have an idea of the true bitterness of their bon- 

e. 
“On that day I accompanied the surgeon to the sickward and thence he led 
me to the door of a small cabin. We entered it. Ona low bed lay the captive 
whom we came to visit. He was a man who, apparently, had scarcely passed 
the meridian of life, according to the number of days allotted us by the Jewish 
sage. His form had been large and muscular, his eyes were closed, but the 
height and contour of his forehead proclaimed a 1aind powerful and expansive, 
onl east of deep feeling and of intellectuality were yet visible in the lines of 
his countenance, though obscured by an expression of savage determination, and, 
as he bit his lip capvelendly, of aberration. There was a large scar on his left 
cheek, and a smaller one on his forehead, though the latter was partly hidden by 
the thin and scattered hairs that fell over it. His large but wasted hand rested 
languidly on the bedclothes. He had been a prisoner for mony years. Many 
an execrated day had he seen flow by him, without variation and without hope, 
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He escaped every thing, but good luck, by being too 


They were not our countrymen ; but one brave man can 
honour the courage and feel for the sufferings of another, let his nation be what 


see if my return was practicable, and had just reached the top of the companion 
ladder,when a man rushed wildly by me, and made towards the gangway. A senti- 
nel seized him- --it was the man of whum [ have spoken. For a few moments 
he was silent, the he broke forth with the most fearful imprecations, struggled 
with a madman’s violence with those who held him, and was with great diffi- 
culty carried below. I saw him ashe lay there. Four men could with difficulty 
hold him—a moment he laughed defiance at them—then, as he found the impo- 
tence of his struggles, he foamed at the mouth, and set his teeth insilence,his features 
being convulsed by a pas:ion of despair and rage ; and then, again, the madness 
of his exclamations went to the heart, and his efforts to free himself were re- 


then a wild scream, accompanied by a ghastly look of terror, broke from him—he 
sank back on his bed, and his features slowly settled into those of a corpse. I 
heard the thunder rolling above for a moment after, but it, too, soon ceased, and 
al! was silent in the little cabin around him, It was a silence that seemed signi- 
ficant of his fate—the storm of his life was over. 

“ His injured and incensed spirit flew furth to bear its accusations to the throne 
ot its Mather ; but, as it neared him, the beams of his countenance diffused their 
love and happiness around it, soothed its troulled anguish and dispelled its anger, 
and it alighted at his feet in humility and peace. 

* Ou the next day he was buried on the marsh of which I have spoken—to 
whoever loved him he was lost ; but affection and sorrow, hatred and gladness, 
| were alike to him. Such was the first victim of captivity | ever beheld—the 

first victim of war. Accident afterwards furnished xe with his previous histo- 
ry, but I must defer the narration of it to a future opportunity.” 





LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. 
From the Edinburgh Review.—[ Concluded from the last Albion.] 

He had quelled the opposition of the civil service : that of the army was more 
formidable. Some of the retrenchments which had been ordered by the Direct- 
ors affected the interests of the military service ; and a storm arose, such as even 
Cesar would not willingly have faced. It was no light thing to encounter the 
resistance of those who held the power of the sword, in a country governed 
only bythe sword. ‘Two hundred English officers engaged in a conspiracy against 
the government, and determined to resign their commissions on the same day, 
not doubting that Clive would grant any terms rather than see’ the army, on 
vhich alone the British empire in the East rested, left without commanders.— 
They little knew the unconquerable spirit with which they had to deal. Clive 
had still a few officers round his person on whom he could rely. He sent to 
Fort St. George for a fresh supply. He gave commissions even to mercantile 
agents who were disposed to support him at this crisis ; and he sent orders that 
every officer who resigned should be instantly brought up to Calcutta. ‘The con- 
spirators found that they had miscalculated. ‘The governor was inexorable.— 
The troops were steady. ‘The sepoys, over whom Clive had always possessed 





extraordinary influence, stood by him with unshaken fidelity. ‘The leaders in 
the plot were arrested, tried, and cashiered. The rest, humbled and dispirited, 
begged to be permitted to withdraw their resignations. Many of them declared 
their repentance even with tears. ‘The younger offenders Clive treated with le- 
nity. ‘To the ringleaders he was inflexibly severe ; but his severity was pure 
from all taint of private malevolence. While he sternly upheld the just authority 
of his office, he passed by personal insults and injuries with magnanimous disdain. 
One of the conspirators was accused of having planned the assassination of the 
governor ; but Clive would not listen to the charge. ‘ The officers,’ he said, 
‘are Englishmen, not assassins.’ 

While he reformed the civil service and established his authority over the ar- 
my, he was equally successful in his foreign policy. His landing on Indian 
around was the signal for immediate peace. ‘The Nabob of Oude, with a large 
army, lay at that time on the frontier of Bahar. He had been joined by many 
Afghans and Mahrattas, and there was no small reason to expect a general coali- 
tion of all the native powers against the English. But the name of Clive 
quelled in an instant all opposition. The enemy implored peace in the 
humblest language, and submitted to such terms as the new governor chose to 
dictate. 

At the same time, the government of Bengal was placed on a new footing. — 
The power of the English in that province had hitherto been altogether undefin- 





ed. It was unknown to the ancient constitution of the empire, and it had been 
ascertained by no compact. It resembled the power which, in the last decrepi- 
tude of the Western Empire, was exercised over Italy, by the great chiefs of 
foreign mercenaries, the Ricimers and the Odoacers, who put up and pulled down 
at their pleasure a succession of insignificant princes, dignified with the names of 
Caesar and Augustus. But as in the one case,so in the other,the warlike strangers 
at length found it expedient to give to a domination which had been established 
by arms alone, the sanction of law and ancient prescription. ‘Theodorie thought 
it politic to obtain from the distant court of Byzantium a commission appointing 
him ruler of Italy ; and Clive, m the same manner, applied to the court of Del- 
hi for a formal grant of the powers of which he already possessed the reality.— 
The Mogul was absolutely helpless; and, though he murmured, had reason to 
be well pleased that the English were disposed to give solid rupees, which he 
never could have extorted from them, in exchange for a few Persian characters 
which cost him nothing. A bargain was speedily struck ; and the titular sove- 
reign of Hindostan issued a warrant, empowering the Company to collect and 
administer the revenues of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 

There was still a Nabob, who stood to the British authorities in the same re- 
lation in which the last drivelling Chilperics and Childerics of the Merovingian 
line stood to their able and vigorous Mayors of the Palace—to Charles Martel 
and to Pepin. At one time Clive had almost made up his mind to discard this 
phantom altogether ; but he afterwards thought that it might be convenient still 
to use the name of the Nabob, particularly in dealings with other European 
nations. The French, the Dutch, and the Danes, would, he conceived, sub- 
mit far more readily to the authority of the native Prince, who:n they bad always 
been accustomed to respect, than to that of a rival trading corporation. This 
policy may, at that time, have been judicious. But the pretence was soon found 
to be too flimsy to impose on any body ; and it was altogether laid aside. ‘The 
heir of Meer Jaffier still resides at Moorshedabad, the ancient capital of his 
honse, still bears the title of Nabob, is still accosted by the English as ‘ Your 
Highness,’ and is still suffered to retain a portion of the regal state which sur- 
rounded his ancestors. A pension of a hundred and sixty thousand pounds a- 
year is annually paid to him by the government. His carriage is surrounded by 
yuards, and preceded by attendants with silver maces. His person and his dwel- 
ling are exempted from the ordinary authority of the ministers of justice. But 
he has not the smallest share of political power, and is, in fact, only a noble and 
wealthy subject of the Company. 

It would have been easy for Clive, during his second administration in Bengal, 
to accumulate riches such as no subject in Europe possessed. He might indeed, 
without subjecting the rich inhabitants of the province to any pressure beyond 
that to which their mildest rulers had accustomed them, have received presents 
to the amount of three hundred thousand pounds a-year. ‘The neighbouring 
princes would gladly have paid any price for his favour. Et he appears to have 
strictly adhered tothe rules which he had laid down for the guidance of others 
The Prince of Benares offered him diamonds of great ,:lue. The Nabob of 
Oude pressed him to accept a large sum of money, and a casket of costly jew- 
els. Clive courteously, but peremptorily refused : and it deserves notice that 
he made no merit of refusal, and that the facts did not come to light till after his 
| death. He kept an exact account of his salary, of his share of the profits ac- 
cruing from the trade in salt, and of those presents which, according to the fa- 
shion of the East, would be churlish to reiv-e. Out of the sum arising from 
these resources, he defrayed the expenses of his situation. ‘The surplus he di- 
vided among a few attached friends who accompanied him to India. He always 
boasted, and as far as we can judge he boasted with truth, that his last adminis- 











doubled. By degrees his struggles ceased—he was quiet for a few moments— 





and every hour had been as a fresh arrow placed in his heart, and had added a | tration diminished instead of increasing his fortune. 

fresh weight to those that oppressed him, until his mind had sunk beneath the} One large sum indeed he accepted. Meer Jaffier had left him by will above 
pain loaded upon it. He threw a momentary look at us, as we approached him. sixty thousand pounds sterling. in specie and jewels: and the rules which had 
* How are you, Reynaul ?’ said the surgeon : but, without replying, he relapsed | Yeen recently laid down extended only to presents from the living, and did not 
into his former state of abstractedness. ‘There was an indifference in his man- | afiect legacies from the dead. Clive took the money, but not for himself. He 
mer, as if he had long felt that there was nothing left for him to hope for; the made the whoie over to the Company, in trust for officers and soldiers invalided 
struggles of a hope that would not die had worn out his strength ; the very nu- in their service. The fund, which still bears his name, owes its origin to this 
triment on which his mind had long subsisted had become poison to him ! princely donation. 

“ We were turning from him, when I saw this once vowerful man stretch} After a stay of eiglteen months, the state of his health rendered it necessary 
forth his hand to reach a cup of water that stood by him; the effort was too great | for him to return to Europe. At the close of January, 1767, he quitted 
for him—he failed, and the hand dro: languidly by his side—he gave it up in for the last time the country on whose destinies he had exercised so mig‘ty an 
despair. I stepped forward to assist him, but the desc seemed to have departed | influence. 
from him ; he turned loathingly from the cup which I offered ‘him, and my heart His second return from Bengal was not, like his first, greeted by the acclama- 
sickened as J beheld. tions of his countrymen. Numerous causes were already at work which embit- 

“ Throughout the whole of his imprisonment, this man had displayed the vut- tered the remaining years of his life, and hurried him to an untimely grave. His 
most, intractability and resolution of character. His desperate and repeated at- old enemies at the India House were still powerful and active ; and tney had been 
tempts to escape ; his utter and unbroken defiance of control, and recklessness reinforced by a large band of allies, whose violence far exceeded their own.— 
as te the consequences of his conduct, had shown that his mind had long been | The whole crew of pilferers and oppressors from whoi ne had rescued Bengal, 
wrought by his situation to the very verge of distractiou. His spirit was too meagre him with the implacable rancour which belongs to such abject natures. 

t to bear captivity tranquilly ; but it was believed, from words that had occa- | Mauy of them even invested their property in India siock, merely that they 
sionally fallen from him, and from the general bent of his ravings, during the | might be better able to annoy the man whose firmness had set bounds to their 
time of his insanity, that the thought of some beloved object, contantly | rapacity. Lying newspapers were set up for no purpose but to abuse him ; 
preymg upon him, had urged him to his acts of desperation. There had and the temper of the public mind was then such, that these a:is, which under 
been but one fellow captive who had known his history, and he was already | Ordinary circumstances would have been ineffectu»! against .. ith and merit, pro- 
dead. 7 duced an extraordinary impression. 

“ I dined on board. The night was dark and tempestuous, and we sat long,} In the mean time, the impulse which Clive had given to the administration of 
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Bengal, was constantly becoming fainter and fainter. His policy was to a great 
extent abandoned ; the abuses which he had suppressed began to revive ; and at 
length the evils which a bad government had engendered, were aggravated by 
one of those fearful visitations which tne best government cannot avert. In the 
summer of 1770, the rains failed ; the earth was parched up; the tanks were 
empty ; the rivers shrank within their beds; a famine, such as is known vunly in 
countries where every househok! depends for support on its own little oleh of 
cultivation, filled the whole valley of the Ganges with misery and death. Ten- 
der and delicate women, whose veils had never been lifted before the publie gaze, 
came forth from the inner chambers in which Eastern jealousy had Kept watch 
over their beauty, threw themselves on the earth before the passers-by, and, with 
loud wailings, implored a handful of rice for their children. The Hoogley every 
day rolled down thousands of corpses by the porticos and gardens of the English 
conquerors. The very streets of Calcutta were blocked up by the dying and the 
dead. The lean and feeble survivors had not energy enough to bear the bodies 
of their kindred to the funeral pile or to the holy river, or even to scare away the 
jackals and vultures, who fed on human remains in the face of day. The extent 
of the mortality was never ascertained, but it was popularly reckoned by mil- 
lions. This melancholy intelligence added to the excitement which already pre- 
vailed in England on Indian subjects. F 

What was more extraordinary, these unhappy events greatly increased the 
unpopularity of Lord Clive. He had been some years in England when the fa- 
mine took place. None of his measures had the smallest tendency to produce 
such a calamity. If the servants of the Company had traded in rice, they had 
done so in direct contravention of the rule which he had laid down, and, while in 
power, had resolutely enforced. But in the eyes of his countrymen, he was, as 
we have said, the Nabob—the Anglo-Indian character personified ; and, while he 
was building and planting in Surrey, he was held responsible for all the effects of 
a dry season in Bengal. 

Parliament had hitherto bestowed very little attention on our Eastern posses- 
sions. Since the death of George the Second, a rapid succession of weak ad- 
miristrations, each of which was in turn flattered and betrayed by the Court, had 
held the semblance of power. Intrigues in the palace, riots in the city, and in- 
surrectionary movements in the American colonies, had left them little leisure to 
study Indian politics. Where they did interfere, their interference was feeble 
and irresolute. Lord Chatham, indeed, during the short period of his ascenden- 
cy in the councils of George the ‘Third, had meditated a bold and sweeping mea- 
sure, respecting the acouisitions of the Company. But his plans were rendered 
abortive by the strange malady which about that time began to overcloud his 
splendid genius 

At length, in 1772, it was generally fel: that Parliament could no longer ne- 
glect the affairs of India. ‘The government was stronger than any which had 
held power since the breach between Mr. Pitt and the great Whig connection in 
1761. No pressing question of domestic or Europeon policy required the atten- 
tion of public men. ‘There was a stort and delusive lull between two tempests. 
The excitement produced by the Middlesex clection was over; the discontents of 
America did not yet threaten civil war ; the financial difficulties of the Company 
brought on a crisis ; the ministers were forced to take up the subjeci ; and the 
whole storm, which had long been gathering, now broke at once on the head of 
Clive. 

Clive’s parliamentary tactics resembled his military tactics. Deserted, sur- 
rounded, out-numbered, and with everything at stake, he did not even deign to 
stand on the defensive, but pushed boldly forward to the attack. At an early 
stage of the discussions on Indian affairs, he rose, and in along and elaborate 
speech, vindi:ated himself from a large part of the accusations which had been 
brought against him. He 1s said to have produced a great impression on his au- 
dience. Lord Chatham, who, now the ghost of his former self, loved to haunt 
the scene of his glory, was that night under the gallery of the House of Com- 
inons, and declared that he had never heard a finer speech. It was subsequently 
printed under Clive's direction, and must be allowed to exhibit, not merely strong 
sense and a manly spirit, but talents both for disqu‘sition and declamation, which 
assiduous culture might bave improved into the highest excellence. He confin- 
ed his defence on this occasion to the measures of his last administration ; and 
succeeded so far, that his enemies thenceforth thought it expedient to direct their 
attacks chiefly against the earlier part of his life. 

The earlier part of his life unfortunately presented some assailable points to 
their hostility. A committee was chosen by ballot, to inquire into the aflairs of 
India ; and by this committee the whole history of that great revolution which 
threw down Surajah Dow!ah, and raised Meer Jaflier, was sifted with malignant 
care. Clive was subjected to the most unsparing examination and cross-exami- 
nation, and afterwards bitterly complained that he, the Baron of Plassey, had 
been treated like a sheep-stealer. ‘The boldness and ingeniousness of his replies, 
would alone suffice to show how alien from his nature were the frauds to which, 
in the course of his Eastern negotiations, he had sometimes descended. He 
avowed the arts which he had employed to deceive Omichund ; and resolutely 
said that he was not ashamed of them, and that, in the same circumstances, he 
would again act inthe same manner. He admitted that he had received im- 
mense sums from Meer Jaffier; but he denied that, in doing so, he had violated 
any obligation of morality or honour. He laid claim, on the contrary, and not 
without some reason, to the praise of eminent disinterestedness. He described 
in vivid language the situation in which his victery had placed him ;—a great 
prince dependent on his pleasure ; an opulent city afraid of being given up to 
plunder ; wealthy bankers bidding against each other for his smiles; vaults piled 
with gold and jewels thrown open to him alone. ‘ By God, Mr. Chairman,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ at this moment I stand astonished at my own moderation !’ 

The inquiry was so extensive that the Houses rose before it had been comple- 
ted. It was continued in the following session. When at length the committee 
had concluded its labours, enlightened and impartial men had little difficulty in 
making up their minds as to the result. It was clear that Clive had been guilty 
of some acts which it is imposible to vindicate without attacking the authority of 
all the most sacred laws which regulate the intercourse of individuals and of 
states. But it was equally clear that he had displayed great talents, and even 
great virtues ; that he had rendered eminent services both to his country and to 
the people of India; and that it was in truth not for his dealings with Meer Jaf- 
fier, not for the fraud which he had_ practised on Omichund, but for his determi- 
ned resistance to avarice and tyranny, that he was now called in question. 

Ordinary criminal justice knows nothing of set-off. ‘The greatest desert can- 
not be pleaded in answer to a charge of the slightest transgression. If a manhas 
sold beer on Sunday morning, it is no defence that he has saved the life of a fel- 
low-creature at the risk of his own. If he has harnessed a Newfoundland dog 
to his child’s carriage, it is no defence that he was wounded at Waterloo. But 
it is not in this way that we ought to deal with men who, raised far above ordina- 
ry restraints, and tried by far more than ordinary temptations, are entitled to a 
more than ordinary measure of indulgence. Such men should be judged by their 
contemporaries as they will be judged by posterity. ‘Their bad actions ought not 
indee!, to be called good ; but their good and bad actions ought to be fairly 
weighed ;—and if on the whole the good preponderate, the sentence ought to be 
one, not merely of acquittal but of approbation. Not a single great ruler in 
history can be absolved by a judge who fixes h's eye inexorably on one or two 
unjustifiable acts. Bruce the deliverer of Scotland, Maurice the deliverer of 
Germany, William the deliverer of Holland, his great descendant the deliverer 
of England, Murray the good regent, Cosmo the father of his country, Henry 
IV. of France, Peter the Great of Russia—how would the best of them pass 
such a scrutiny! History takes wider views ; and the best tribunal for great po- 
litical cases is that tribunal which anticipates the verdict of history. 

Reasonable and moderate men of all parties felt this in Clive’s case. They 
could not pronounce him blameless ; \ut they were not disposed to abandon him 
to that low-minded and rancorous pack who had run him down, and were eager 
to worry him todeath. Lord North, though not very friendly to him, was not 
disposed to go to extremities against him. While the inquiry was still in pro- 
gress, Clive who had some years before been created a Knight of the Bath, was 
installed with great pomp in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. He was seon after 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Shropshire. When he kissed hands, George TIL., 
who had always been partial to him, admitted him to a private audience, talked 
to him half an hour on Indian politics, and was visibly affected when the perse- 
cuted general spoke of his services and of the way in which they had been re- 
quited. ; ; 

At length the charges came in a definite form before the House of Commons. 
Burgoyne, chairman of the committee, a man of wit, fashion, and honour, an 
agreeable dramatic writer, an officer whose courage was never questioned, and 
whose skill war at that time highly esteemed, appeared as the accuser. The 
members of the administration took different sides ; for in that age all questions 
were open questions except such as were brought forward by the Government, 
or such as implied some censure on the Government. Thurlow, the Attorney- 
General, Was among the assailants. Wedderburne, the Solicitor-General, strong- 
ly attached to Clive, defended his friend with extraordinary force of argument 
and language. It is a curious circumstance, that some years later, Thurlow was 
the most conspicuous champion of Warren Hastings, while Wedderburne was 
among the most unrelenting persecutors of that great though not faultless states- 
man. Clive spoke in his own defence at less length and with iess art than in 
the preceding year, but with great energy and pathos. He recounted his great 
actions and his wrongs ; and, after bidding his hearers remember that they were 
about to decide not only on his honour but on their own, he retired from the 
House. 

The Commons resolved that acquisitions made by the arms of the State be- 
long to the State alone, and that it is illegal in the servants of the State to appro- 
priate such acquisitions to themselves. They resolved that this wholesome rule 
appeared to have been systematically violated by the English functionaries in 








Bengal. On a subsequent day they went a step further, and resolved that Clive 
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had, by means of the power which he possessed as commander of the British 
forces in India, obtained large sums from Meer Jaffier. Here the House stopped. 
They had voted the major and minor of Burgoyne’s syllogism ; but they shrunk 


from drawing the logical conclusion. When it was moved <hat Lord Clive 
had abused his powers, and set an evil example to the servants of the public, 
the previous question was put and carried. At length, long after the sun had 
risen on an animated debate, Wedderburne moved that Lord Clive had at the 
same time rendered great and meritorious services to his country ; and this mo- 
tion passed without a division. 

The result of this memorable inquiry appears to us, on the whole, honourable 
to the justice, moderation, and discernment of the Commons. ‘They had in- 
deed no great temptation todo wrong. They would have been very bad judges 
of an accusation brought against Jenkinson or against Wilkes. But the ques- 
tion respecting Clive was not a party question; and the House accordingly 
acted with the good sense and good feeling which may always be expected from 
an assembly of English gentlemen, not blinded by faction. 

The equitable and temperate proceedings of the British Parliament were set 
off to the greatest advantage by a foil. ‘The wretched ie of Louis 
XV. had murdered, directly or indirectly, almost every Frenchman who had 
served his country with distinction in the East. Labourdonnais was flung in- 
to the Bastille, and, after years of suffering, left it only to die. Dupleix stripped 
of his immense fortune, and broken-hearted by humiliating attendance in ante- 
chambers, sank into an obscure grave. Lally was dragged to the common place 
of execution with a gag between his lips. ‘The Commons of England, on the 
other hand, treatey~heir living captain with that discriminating justice which is 
seldom shown excbpt to the dead. ‘They laid down sound general principles ; 
they delicately pointed out where he had deviated from those principles ; and 
they tempered the gentle censure with liberal eulogy. ‘The contrast struck 
Voltaire, always partial to England, and always eager to expose the abuses of 
the Parliamentsof France. Indeed he seems, at this time,to have meditated 
a Listory of the conquest of Bengal. He mentioned his design to Dr. Moore 
when that amusing writer visited him at Fernes. Wedderburne took great inte- 
rest in the matter, and pressed Clive to furnish materials. Had the plan been 
carried into execution, we have 1.0 doubt that Voltaire would have produced a 
book containing much lively and picturesque narrative; many just and humane 
sentiments poignantly expressed, many grotesque ‘blunders, many sneers at the 
Mosaic chronology, much scandal about the Catholic missionaries, and much sub- 
lime theophilanthropy stolen from the New Testament, and put into the mouths 
of virtuous and philosophical Brahmins. 

Clive was now secure in the enjoyment of his fortune and his honours. He 
was surrounded by attached friends and relations, and he had not yet assed the 
season of vigorous bodily and mental exertion. But clouds had long been gather- 
ing over his mind, and now settled on it in thick darkness. From early youth he 
had been subject to fits of that strange melancholy “which rejoiceth exceedingly 
and is glad when iv can find the grave.'’ While still a writer at Madras, he had 
twice attempted to destroy himself. Business and prosperity had produced a 
salutary effect on his spirits. In India, while he was occupied by great affairs, in 
England, while wea'th and rank had still the charm of novelty, he had borne up 
against his constitutional misery. But he had now nothing to do, and nothing to 
wish for. His active spirit in an inactive situation drooped and witnered like a 
eee in an uncongenial air. ‘The malignity with which his enemies had pursued 

im, the indignity with which he had been treated by the committee, the cen- 
sure, lenient as it was, which the House of Commons had pronounced, the know- 
ledge that he was regarded by a large portion of his countrymen as a cruel and 
— tvrant, all concurred to irritate and depress him. In the mean time, 

is temper was tricd by acute physical suffering. During his long residence in 
tropical climates, he had cuntracted several painful distempers. In order to ob- 
tain ease he called in the help of opium; and he was gradually enslaved by this 
treacherous ally. ‘T'o the last, however, his genius occasionally flashed through 
the gloom. It was said that he would sometimes, afier sitting silent and torpid 
for hours, rouse jimself to the discussion of some great question, would display 
in full vigour all the talents of the soldier and the statesman, and would then sink 
back into his melancholy repose. 

‘The disputes with America had now become so serious, that an appeal to the 

sword seemed inevitable ; and the ministers were desirous to avail themselves of 


to be his equal in all the rights, immunities, and powers on which the condition 
of society, and the individuals which compose it, depend: of course, begging 
the question, that she is not practically his equal in these respects; and over- 
looking the important and obvious points in which she is avowealy and eminent- 
ly his superior. Ina word, Lady Morgan, virtually at-least, if not formal'y, 
claims for her sex not merely all the attributes and influences which necessarily 
belong to it by nature, and have never been denied to or withheld from it in any 


patible with her physical and moral constitution, as Lady Morgan admits that con- 
stitution to be. 

There is a proverb (not the worse for being a little worn) that “when two 
persons ride on horseback one of them must ride behind.” Now the question 
between Man and Woman is, not whether the saddle or the pillion is the place of 
honour—not which of the two is the more safe, the more easy, the more conve- 
nient, or the more desirable : for these are questions which never need be decidea 
at all, and which never can be decided to the satisfaction of more than one of 
the parties ; but the question is, whether both can occupy the same position on 
the steed’s back at the same time. ‘This is really tae sole and simple question : 
moreover, it is a question which Lady Morgan has herself decided severai times 
in the course of her eloquent pages ; she has not only argued triumphantly, but 
proved undeniably, that the journey of human life has hitherto been performed 
upon the ‘ride and tie” principle—sometimes Man keeping the seat and holding 
the reins, sometimes Woman : and we for one are not disposed to dispute that, 
whenever the latter has been the case, the lady deserved the ascendancy she 
has acquired. What would she or her advocates desire more? That her star 
should be in the ascendant always and every where? That she shovid rule at 
one and the same time in the field and senate, and in the drawing-room and tue 
boudoir? Will Lady Morgan contend that the hand which wields the lance of 
the Amazon can be as soft as that which plays with the distaff, and that “ souls 
sink into it, and are lost” with equal certainty and facility? The desire is as 
unreasonable as it is unphilosophical. Does she believe that if Woman’s voice 
is to be heard in the senate, the pulpit, at the bar, it can and will remain that 
low, soft, gentle voice, which is at once “so excellent a thing in woman,” and so 
irresistible ! 

But if woman would hold the incompatible position which Lady Morgan seems 
to claim for her, is there a single analogy in nature which leads to the belief that 
she was intended by her Maker to do sot Why the individuals of different 
species often differ less from each other, in physical conformation and appear- 
ance than do the male and female of the same : and in none has the female ever 
shown even a disposition tu claim that empty and nominal equality which never 
yet existed (in Lady Morgan’s s2nse of it) between anv two individuals, even of 
the same sex, of any species—least of all of the human. 

Waving, then, this verata questio as to the equality of woman with man, we 
turn to the work which has here arisen out of it with feelings of almost un- 
mingled admiration. It is, we think, not only the most eloquent, earnest, and 
brilliant of Lady Morgan’s productions, but it is by far the most important in 
the considerations which it originates and suggests, and the most valuable and 
useful in the practical results to which it points, and may greatly assist in lead- 
ing. The actual condition of woman in all the past states and stages of hu- 
man society, and the results of that condition on the actual and the progressive 
character of that society in each separate case; these are the leading features 
of Lady Morgan's investigation ; and she has pursued them generally with a cri- 
tical acumen, and in a spirit of philosophical inquiry, and always with a fervour 
and force of eloquence which might alone suffice to set at rest the question on 
which alone she misleads herself, and will mislead many of her female readers. 
Her book alone would be sutficient to prove the moral equality of woman with 
man, if that equality were not a moral impossibility, while man’s pHysicat supe- 
riority continues to exist. We should probably be performing a very interest- 
ing and acceptable office to our readers, in giving ‘‘ an abstract and bricf chro- 
nicle” of the condition of woman in the respective stages of human society, from 
that of Eden downwards, as set forth and recorded at length in these volumes. 
But our limits wholly forbid any such attempt, between which and the entire 
perusal, and even the careful study of the work itself, there is no available 
alternative. We shall therefore content ourselves with seeking an extract which 
may seem best calcu'ated to bring about the latter object, and such offer them- 





the services of Clive. Had he still been what he was when he raised the sieve 
of Patna, and annihilated the Dutch army and navy at the mouth of the Ganges, | 
it Is not improbable that the resistance of the Colonists would have been put | 
down, and that the inevitable separation would have been deferred for a few years. | 
But it was too late. His strong mind was fast sinking under many kinds of suf- | 
fering. On the 22d of November, 1774, he died by his own hand. He had just 
completed his forty-ninth year. : 

In the awful close of so much prosperity and glory, the vulgar saw only a con- 
firmation of all their prejudices; and some men of real piety and talents so far | 
forgot the maxims both of religion and of philosophy, as contidently to ascribe the 
mournful event to the just vengeance of God, and the horrors of an evil con- | 
science. It is with very different feeliags that we contemplate the spectacle of 
a great mind ruined by the weariness of saticty, by the pangs of wounded ho- 
nour, by fatal diseases, and more fatal remedies. | 

Clive committed great faults ; and we have not attempted to disguise them. | 
But his faults, when weighed against his merits, and viewed in connection with | 
his temptations, do not appear to us to deprive him of his right to an honourable | 
place in the estimation of posterity. 

From his first visit to India dates the renown of the English arms in the East. | 
Till he appeared, his countrymen were despised as mere pedlars, while the French | 
were revered as a people formed for victory and command. His courage and 
capacity dissolved the charin. With the defence of Arcot commences that long 
series of Oriental triumphs which closes with the fall of Ghazni. Nor must we 
forget that he was only twenty-five years old when he approved himself ripe for 
military command. This is a rare if not a singular distinction. It is true that 
Alexander, Condé, and Charles the Twelfth, won great battles at a still earlier 
age ; but those princes were surrounded by veteran generals of distinguished 
skill, to whuse suggestions must be attributed the victories of the Granicus, of 
Rocroi, and of Narva. Clive, an inexperienced youth, had yet more experience 
than any of those who served underhim. He had to furm himself, to form his 
officers, and to form his army. ‘The only man, as far as we recoilect, who at an 
equally early age ever gave equal proof of talents for war, was Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

From Clive’s second visit to India dates the political ascendency of the En- 
& in that country. His dexterity and resolution realized, in the course of a 
ew months, more than all the gorgeous visions which had floated before the 
imagination of Dupleix. Such an extent of cultivated territory, such an amount 
of revenue, such a multitude of subjects, was never added to the dominion of 
Rome by the most successful proconsul. Nor were such wealthy spoils ever 
borne under arches of triumph, down the Sacred Way, and through the crowded 
Forum, to the threshold of Tarpzian Jove. The fame of those who subdued 
Antiochus and Tigranes grows dim when compared with the splendour of the ex- 
ploits which the young English adventurer achieved at the head of an army not 
equal in numbers to one-half of a Roman legion. 

From Clive’s third visit to India dates the purity of the administration of our 
Eastern empire. When he landed at Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was regarded as 
a place to which Englishmen were sent only to get rich by any means, in the 
shortest possible time. He first made dauntless and unsparing war on that gi- 
gantic system of oppression, extortion, and corruption. In that war he manfully 
put to hazard his ease, his fame, and his splendid fortune. The same sense of 
justice which forbids us tv conceal or extenuate the faults of his earlier davs, 
compels us to admit that those faults were nobly repaired. If the reproach of 
the Company and of its se:vants has been taken away—if in India the yoke of 
foreign masters, elsewhere the heaviest of all yokes, has been found lighter than 
that of any native dynasty—if to that gang of public robbers which once spread 
terror through the whole plain of Bengal, has succeeded a body of functionaries 
not more highly distinguished by ability and diligence than by integrity, disinter- 
estedness, and public spirit—if we now see men like Munro, Elphinstone, and 

Metcalfe, after leading victorious armies, after making and deposing kings, return, 
proud of their honourable poverty, from a land which o.ce held out to every 
greedy factor the hope of boundless weatth—the praise is in no small measure 
due to Clive. His name stands high on the roll of conquerors. But it is found 
ina better list—in the list of those who have done and suffered much for the 
happiness of mankind. To the warrior, history will assign a place in the same 
rank with Lucullus and Trajan. Nor will she deny to the reformer, a share of 
that veneration with which France cherishes the memory of Turgot, and with 
which the latest generations of Hindoos will contemplate the statue of Lord 
William Bentinck. 


EE 
WOMAN. 


By Lady Morgan. Vols. 1 and 2. 

Being unfortunately of the harder sex (as all professional critics are bound to 
be,) it is searcely necessary for us to say that we cannot formally adopt the phy- 
siological principle—for such it is—of the natural equality of man and woman, on 
which these volumes proceed. But this circumstance, does not at all interfere 


Woman and her Master. 


selves in almost every division of the work. Here is one ; and if after perusing 
it the reader, whether male or female, can abstain from applying to the book it- 
self, there is no power in eloquence, no interest in truth; for the passage which 
follows is as trve in its details as it is eloquent in its style; and who after read- 
ing it will contend that, practically and virtually, woman has not commanded in 
the noblest times, and is not qualified tocommand in all times, that intellectual 
position—call it ‘ equality,” or what you will, which Lady Morgan seems to 
claim for her? 

“To the unprecedented influence of the sex upon the social civilization and 
public policy of Greece, from the earliest epoch tothe latest and most refined 
days of its political existence, 2 perpetual evidence is borne, by the poetry, the 
arts, and tne historic records, of this highly-gifted race. 

** While religion adopted woman into her mythology, as best symbolizing the 
expression of moral and intellectual qualities, of wisdom, chastity, justice, of all 
the charities, and all the graces of life, even the soul itself, in its most spiritual 
essence, was represented to human sense by a feminine form. Each different 
state had its favourite and foundress-goddess. Cecrops brought from Egypt 
the female divinity of Sais, the Minerva of Athens. Ephesus was devoted to 
the worship of Diana; and it is a curious circumstance, also, that to a female 
deity the Greeks assigned the invention of agriculture, and its natural conse- 
quence, the formation of a legal code, the first and the most characteristic ex- 
cellences of the human race. Itis highly probable, indeed, that this mythology, 
in its origin, might not have been a direct and specific homge offered to the sex, 
but rather an mevitable consequence of certain leading conceptions concerning 
nature and it operations; but it is obvious that in the subsequent filling out of 
their religious system, the Greeks dwelt with a passionate enthusiasm on that 
portion of their mythology: and it is still more certain that their apotheosis of 
womanhood, whatever might have been its cause, must have exercised a power- 
ful influence, favourable to the sex, over the imaginative minds of the Grecian 
population. 

“In all the higher functions of religious worship. the administration of woman, 
by a natural consequence, was sought and accepted ; and, as priestess, and as 
pythoness, she officiated at those altars where Phidias and Praxiteles had elevated 
her effigies, as fittest to represent the attributes ascribed to the deities of the 
national Pantheon. 

‘* While woman was thus honoured on earth as the symbol of all beneficence 
and wisdom, even her human interests became subjects of divine interference ; 
and Apollo is made to speed his arrows into the Greek camp, to avenge the 
wrongs of the beaut:ful daughter of Chryseus. Woman was, in fact, the moving 
principle of the heroic times of Greece ; and Helen and Briseis armed men and 
guds alike, in their quarrels and their wrongs. 

‘‘ But, when fable passed away, history states that Athens owed her first 


sitary. 


It was the mistress of Harmodius who wreathed the dagger with myr- 
tle, that freed Athens from the tyranny of her “ Jove-descended kings.” 


Wer- 
woman knew how to conspire, to be silent, and to die. 


passions, and carriea on at her suggestions. The Thebans and the Phocians 
called their ten years’ war “ sacred” (as other unholy wars have since been deem- 
ed.) of which a woman’s wrongs were the sole cause ; and if the wife of an Asi- 
atic despot armed Persia against the liberties of Greece, the triumph of the free 
was in part attributed to the influence of the Corinthian women with the god 
whom they implored. The heroic achievements of the Argive women are equal- 
ly commemorated for their important consequences ; and it is an historical fact, 
that the most inspired of their poetesses was the bravest of their champions and 
the most devoted of their patriots. 

“The female genius of Greece was, indeed, always found on the side of the 
free: It was not to follow Phaon that Sappho fled to Sicily ; but, having engaged 
with him in the confederacy against Pittacus, they were banished together. It 
was for this that the coins of Mytelene bore the impression of her image ; and 
that her patriotism and her poetry became alike immertal. 

“In allthe great public events of Greece, the influence of the female mind 
may be detected, even where, under particular institutions, her presence was for- 
bidden. When Pythagoras, in his desire to make proselytes of the ignorant, and 
extend the influence of his sect, opened his first school of philosophy in Italy, the 
‘friend of wisdom’ was accompanied by female disciples. 
ter taught in his classes ; and fifteen other women, of high capacities and attain- 
ments, his pupils, gave-grace to his stern truths, and became the persuasive mis- 
sionaries of doctrines which preached restraint over the passions, and the supre- 
macy of reason in all things. 

“But the women were not only admitted into the schools of philosophy ; the 
philosophers sometimes attended upon theirs. Aspasia, who improved the elo- 
quence, while she perverted the politics of Pericles, lisped her atticisc’s in the 
ears of Socrates, till she became rather his teacher than his disciples. The bright 
eyes of Hipparata long followed the compass of Euclid, while her lips solved with 





with our admiration of Lady Morgan's eloquent, entertaining, and instructive 
work. 
nine-tenths even of the most intellectual of our sex, in all those qualities and 
acquirements which constitute mental power and moral elevation, Lady Morgan 
begins, continues, and concludes her dissertations on the character and influence 
of Woman in the various stages and conditions of human society, by making 
every step and stage of her inquiry subservient to the always implied, and often 
asserted axiom, that woman is the equal of man by nature, and ought therefore 


In the plenitude of her own conscious and unquestioned superiority over i 


1 smile the problem, which had cost many an aching brow its premature furrow 
to comprexend. Leontium was painted by the artist Theodorus, meditating the 
temperate doctrines of Epicurus, which she afterwards expounded in such Greek 
1s excited the envy and admiration of Cicero, who considered her style a model. 
Even the wom.n of the people, who had not learnt to read, affected a purism in 
their dialect, worthy of the academy : and from the critical acumen of the Athe- 
nian apple-women, there was no appeal. The arts, too, stood no less indebted 
to female taste for patronage, than to female grace for inspiration. The noblest 





condition of society, deserving to be called civilized, but others which are incom- | 


work of Praxiteles was purchased by the most beautiful of his models, and that 
with the generous intention of adorning her own native city ! Corinth owed the 
most splendid of her architectural edifices to the liberality of one woman: and 
Thebes, ruined by Alexander, might have been rebuilt by another, but that her 
pride dictated an epigram, which the jealousy of mau considered, and rejected, as 
an epigram. , ; 
“* But who were these gifted and powerful women, these priestesses of a reli- 
gion of sentiment, these destinies of free states (whose smiles and frowns deci- 
ded the fate of despot empires,) these adored companions of heroes, these trusted 
friends of legislators, these disciples of philosophers, and associates of sages, 


| these models of wit and themes of poetry, these agency of abstruse sciences, 


| and enlightened lovers of all the refined arts which tend to soften and«cheer so- 
| Clety, ancl to convert maa from barbarism to civilization? “e 
| Were they the houest mothers and virtuous wives of the free and noble citi- 
zens of the Greek states? the women of the Demos of Athens, or of the soldier 
patriois of Sparta! Was their knowledge acquired, were their talents developed, 
under instimutions peculiarly favourable to the cultivation of female intellect 7 
Were such accoinplishments united to those moral qualities which give to wise 
maternity the character and influence of a wholesome legislation? 

“* Gifted as such women must have been by nature, gifted as they notoriously 
were with that personal beauty peculiar to their climes and races, and with those 
fine perceptions of the beautiful and the true in works of art and literature— 
weie they themselves ennobled by that sense of rights to be enjoyed, and of 
duties to be performed, which creates the crowning perfection of all character in 
either sex ? : 

‘No; these women, whose names are linked with those of the greatest and 
wisest men of antiquity, were the outcasts of society—its admiration, its pride 
and its shame—the agents of its retined civilization, the instruments of its ra- 
pid moral corruption. 

“« Born in slavery, or sold to it, infant captives taken in war, or of a class too 
lowly to be recognised as citizens by the state, these victims of civil combination 
foredoomed by the accidents of their birth, or of their lives, to an inevitable so- 
cial degradation, had one privilege incidental to their singular lot ; and of that they 
availed theinselves, to the triumph of mind over station, and of usurping acquire- 
ment over established ignorance. ‘They were not under the ban of that intellec- 
tual proscription, which was reserved by the law for the virtuous and the chaste. 
Chartered libertines, of their minds as of their actions, they were left free to pur- 
sue the bent of their natural talents, to sip at the fountain of every science, to 
cull the flowers of rhetoric, to rifle the whole hive of knowlege, and to possess 
themselves of the treasures of philosophy. 

“ Thus gifted they obtained a mastery over all that was eminent in the male po- 
pulation ; and possessing the hearts of statesmen, orators, and philosophers, be- 
came influential onthe destinies of the people.” —Vol. i., pp. 276—284. 

And does woman desire more than this? Then is she defective in the faculty of 
estimating what is reasonabie and just, and thus the balance is trimmed. _ 

These two volumes bring down Lady Morgan’s inquiry only to the period of 
the Roman empire. We are promised two more volumes, which will complete 
the investigation, by extending it to modern tgnes. Upon the whole this work 
cannot fail to command that extensive popularity—not limited to our own soil— 
which, notwithstanding its one error, it so richly deserves. 





MASTER HUMPHREYS CLOCK. 


[We received numbers 3 and 4 of Boz’s New Work by the British Queen» 
two hours before the issue of the Philadelphia edition. Some new characters 
are introduced, but the story has not yet assumed sufficient interest either in in- 
cident or description, to induce us to give it in full. ‘The following episode, 
however, is very touching, and we present it, reserving to our own judgment 
the obligation of continuing or condensing the future emissions.— Ed. Alb. } 


A CONFESSION FOUND IN A PRISON IN THE TIME OF CHARLES 
THE SECOND. 

I held a lieutenant’s commission in His Majesty’s army, and served abroa@ 
in the campaigns of 1677 and 1678. The treaty of Nimeguen being concluded, 
I returned home, and retiring from the service withdrew to a small estate 
lying a few miles east of London, which I had recently acquired in right of my 
wife. 

This is the last night I have to live, and I will set down the naked truth with- 
out disguise. I was never a brave man, and had always been from my child- 
hood of a secret, sullen, distrustful nature. I speak of myselfas if I had passed 





glimose of freedom to a conspiracy, of which woman was the soul and the depo- | 


from the world, for while I write this my grave is digging and my name is writ- 
ten in the black book of death. 

Soon after my return to England, my only brother was seized with mortal 
illness. ‘This circumstance gave me slight or no pain, for since we had been 
men we had associated but very little together. He was open-hearted and ge- 
nerous, handsomer than I, more accomplished, and generally beloved. Those 
who sought my acquaintance abroad or at home because they were friends of 
his, seldom attached themselves to me long, and would usually say in our first 
conversation that they were surprised to find two brothers so unlike in their man- 
ners and appearance. It was my habit to lead them on to this avowal, for 
knew what comparisons they must draw between us, and having a rankling envy 
in my heart, I sought to justify it to myself. 

We had married two sisters This additional tie between us, as it may appear 
to some, only estranged usthe more. His wife knew me well. I never strug- 
gled with any secret jealousy or gall «hen she was present, but that woman 
knew it as wellas I did. I never raised my eyes at such times but I found hers 
fixed upon me; J never bent them on the ground or looked another way, but I 
felt that she overlooked me always. It was an inexpressible relief tome when 
we quarrelled, and a greater relief still when I heard abroad that she was dead.— 
It seems to me now as if some strange and terrible foreshadowing ef what has 
happened since, must have hung over us then. 1 was afraid of her, she haunted 
me, her fixed and steady look comes back upon me now like the memory of a 
dark dream, and makes my blood run cold. 

She died shortly after giving birth to a child—a bov. When my brother knew 
that all hope of his own recovery was past, he called my wite to his bed-side 
and confided this orphan, a child of four years old, to her protection. He be- 
queathed to him all the property he had, and willed that in case of the child’s 
death it should pass to my wife as the only acknowledgment he couid make her 
for her care and love. He exchanged a few brotherly words with me deploring 
our long separation, and being exhausted, fell into a slumber from which he never 
awoke. 

We had no children, and as there had been a strong affection between the 
sisters, and my wife had almost supplied the place of a mother to this boy, 
she loved him as if he had been her own. ‘The child was ardently attached to 
her; but he was his mother’s image in face and spirit, and always mistrust- 
ed me 

I can hardly fix the date when the feeling first came upon me, but I soon be- 
| gan to be uneasy when this child was by. I never roused myself from some 
| moody train of thought, but I marked him locking at me : not with mere child- 
ish wonder, but with something of the purpose and meaning that I had so often 








thy of the great cause by which her name is immortalized, she proved that a| noted in his mother. It was no effort of my fancy, founded on close resemblance 
: | of feature and expression. 
“The wars of Megara and the Peloponnesus were instigated by a woman's | but seemed by some instinct to despise me while he did so ; and even when he 


I never could Jook the boy down. He feared me, 
drew back beneath my gaze—as he would when we were alone, to get nearer to 
the door—he would keep his bright eyes upon me still. 

Perhaps I hide the truth from myself, but I do not think that when this began, 
I meditated todo him any wrong. I may have thought how serviceable his in- 
heritance would be to us, and may have wished him dead, but I believe I had 
no thought of compassing his death. Neither did the idea come upon me at 
once, but by very slow degrees, presenting itself at first in dim shapes at a very 
great distance, as men may think of an earthquake or the last dav—then drawing 
nearer and nearer and losing something of its horror and in.probability—then 
coming to be part and parcel, nay nearly the whole sum and substance of my 
daily thoughts, and resolving itself into a question of means and safety; not of 
doing or abstaining from the deed. ; 

While this was going on within me, I never could bear that the child should 





His wife and daugh- | 


see me looking at him, and yet I was under a fascination which made it a kind 
of business with me to contemplate his slight and fragile figure and think how 
easily it might be done. Sometimes I would steal up stairs and watch him as 
he slept, but usually 1 hovered in the garden near the window of the room in 
which he learnt his little tasks, and there as he sat upon a low seat beside my 
wife, I would peer at him for hours together from behind a tree: starting like the 
guilty wretch I was at every rustling of a leaf, and still gliding back to look and 
start again. } 

Hard by our cottage, but quite out of sight, and (if there were any wind astir) 
of hearing too, was adeep sheet of water. I spent days in shaping with my 
pocket-knife, a rough model of a boat, which I finished at last and dropped im 
the child’s way. Then! withdrew to a secret place which he must pass if he 
stole away alone to swim this bauble, and lurked there for his coming. He 
came neither that day nor the next, though I waited from noon till nightfall. 
I was sure that I had him in my net, for I had heard him prattling of the toy, 
and knew that in his infant pleasure he kept it by his side in bed. F felt 
no weariness or fatigue, but waited patiently, and on the third day he passed me, 
running joyously along, with his silken hair streaming Ip the wind and-he sing- 
ing—God have mercy upon me !—singing a merry ballad —who could hardly lisp 
the words 

I stole down after him, creeping under certain shrubs which grow in that place, 
and none but devils know with what terror I, a strong full-grown man, tracked 
the footsteps of that baby as he approached the water’s brink. I was close up- 





































































































-on him, had sunk ypon my knee and raised my hand to thrust him in, when he 
saw my shadow in the stream and turned him round. ‘ 

His mother’s ghost was looking from his eyes. The sun burst forth from be- 
“hind a cloud : it shone in the bright sky, the glistening earth, the clear water, the 
sparkling drops of rain upon the leaves. There were eyes in everything. The 
whole great universe of light was there to see the murder done. I know not 
what he said ; he came of bold and manly blood, and child as he was, he did not 
crouch or fawn upon me. I heard him cry that he would try to love me—not 
that he did—and then I saw him running back towards the house. The next I 
saw was my own sword naked in my hand, and he lying at my feet stark dead 
—dabbled here and there with blood, but otherwise no different from what I had 
seen lim in his sleep—in the same attitude too, with his cheek resting upon his 
little hand. 

T'took him in my arms and laid hini—very gently now that he was dead—in a 
thicket. My wife was from home that day and would not return until the next. 
Our bed-room window, the only sleeping room on that side of the house, was 
but a few feet from the ground, and I resolved to descend from it at night and 
bury him in the garden. [had no thought that I had failed in my design, no 
thought that the water would be dragged and nothing found, that the money 
must now lay waste since I must encourage the idea that the child was lost or 
stolen. All my thoughts were bound up and knotted together in the one ab- 
sorbing necessity of hiding what I had done. 

How I felt when they came to tell me that the child was missing, when I or- 
dered scouts in all directions, when I gasped and trembled at every one’s ap- 

roach, no tongue can tell or mind of man conceive. I buried him that night. 

en I parted the boughs and looked into the dark thicket, there was a glow- 
worm shining like the visible spirit of God upon the murdered child. I glanced 
down into his grave when I had placed him there, and still it gleamed upon his 
breast ; an eye of fire looking up to Heaven in supplication to the stars that 
watched me at my work. : 

Thad to meet my wife, and break the news, and give her hope that the child 
would soon be found. All this I did—with some appearance, I suppose, of be- 
ing sincere, for I was the object of no suspicion. This done, I sat at the 
se window all day long, and watched the spot where the dreadful secret 

ay. 

It was ina piece of ground which had been dug up to be newly turfed, and 
which I had chosen on that account as the traces of my spade were less likely to 
attract attention. The men who laid down the grass must have thought me mad. 
T called to them continually to expedite their work, ran out and worked beside 
them, trod down the turf with my feet, and hurried them with frantic eagerness. 
They had finished their task before night, and then I thought myself compara- 
tively safe. 

I slept—not as men do who wake refreshed and cheerful, but I did sleep, pass- 
ing from vague shadowy dreams of being hunted down, to visions of the plot of 
grass, through which now a hand and now a foot and now the head itself was 
starting out. At this point I always woke to make sure that it was not really 
so. at done I crept to bed again, and thus I spent the night in fits and starts, 
getting up and lying down full twenty times, and dreaming the same dream over 
and over again—which was far worse than lying awake, ior every dream had a 
whole night’s suffering of its own. Once I thought that the child was alive and 
that I had never tried to kill him. To wake from that dream was the most dread- 
ful agony of all. 

The next day I sat at the window again, never once taking my eyes from the 
place, which, although it was covered by the grass, was as plainto me—its shape, 
its size, its depth, its jagged sides, and all—as if it had been open to the light of 
day. When a servant walked across it, I felt as if he Must sink in; when he 
had passed I looked to see that his feet had not worn the edges. If a bird light- 
ed there, I was in terror lest by some tremendous interposition it should be in- 
strumental in the discovery ; if a breath of air sighed across it, to me it whis- 
pered murder. ‘There was not a sight or sound, how ordinary, mean, or unim- 
portant soever, but was fraught with fear. And in this state of ceaseless watch- 
ing I spent three days. 

On the fourth there came to the gate one who had served with me abroad, 
accompanied by a brother officer of his whom I had never seen. I felt that I | 
could not bear to be out of sight of the place. It was a summer evening, and I 
bade my people take a table and a flask of wine into the garden. Then I sat | 
down with my chatr upon the grave, and being assured that nobody could dis- 

turb it now, without my knowledge, tried to drink and talk. 

They hoped that my wife was well—that -she was not obliged to keep her | 
chamber—that they had not frightened her away. What could I do but tell 
them with a faultering tongue about the child? The officer whom I did not 
know was a down-looking man, and kept his eyes upon the ground while I was 
speaking. Even that terrified me! I could not divest myself of the idea that he 
saw something there which caused him to suspect the truth. I asked hurriedly 
if he supposed that—and stopped, “ That the child has been murdered ?”” said he, 
looking mildly at me. “Oh, no! what could a man gain by murdering a poor 
child!” could have told him what a man gained by such a deed, no one bet- | 
ter, but I held my peace, and shivered as with an ague. 

Mis:aking my emotion they were endeavouring to cheer me with the hope that 
the boy would certainly be found—great cheer that was for me—when we heard 
a low, deep howl, and presently there sprung over the wall two great dogs, who 
bounding into the garden repeated the baying sound we had heard before. 

“ Blood-hounds !” cried my visiters. . 

What need to tell me that! I[ had never seen one of that kind in all my life, 
but I knew what they were, and for what purpose they had come. I grasped 
the elbows of my chair, and neither spoke nor moved. 

“They are of the genuine breed,” said the man whom I had known abroad, 
“ and being out for exercise have no doubt escaped from their keeper. What 
moble animals they are '” 

Both he and his friend turned to look at the dogs, who, with their noses to the 








‘ ground, moved restlessly about, running to and fro, and up and down, and across, 


and round in circles, careering about like wild things, and all this time taking no 
notice of us, but ever and again lifting their heads and repeating the yell we had 
heard already, then dropping their noses to the ground again, end tracking ear- 
nestly here and there. They now began to snuffthe earth more eagerly than 
they had done yet, and although they were still very restless, no longer beat 
about in such wide circuits, but kept near to one spot, and constantly diminished 
the distance between themselves and me. 

At last they came up close to the great chair on which I sat, and raising their 
frightful howl once more, tried to tear away the wooden rails that kept them 
from the ground beneath. I saw how I looked in the faces of the two who were 
with me. 

“They scent some prev,” said they both together. 

“'They scent no prey !” cried I. 

“In Heaven's naine move,” said the one I knew, very earnestly, “ or you will 
be torn to pieces.” ‘ 

“Let them tear me limb from limb, I'll never leave this place!” cried I. 
“* Are dogs to hurry men to shameful deaths! Hew them down, cut them in 
pieces.” 

“There is some foul mystery here!” said the officer whom I did not know, 
drawing hissword. ‘In King Charles name, assist me to secure this man.” 

They both set upon me and forced me away, though I fought and bit and 
caught at them like a madman. After a struggle they got me quietly between 
them, and then, my God! I saw the angry dogs tearing at the earth, and throw- 
<< up into the air like water. 

hat more have I to sell! That I fell upon my knees and with chattering 
teeth confessed the truth, and prayed to be forgiven. That I have since denied 
and now confess it again. That! have been tried for the crime, found guilty, 
and sentenced. ‘That I have not the courage to anticipate my doom or to bear 
up manfully against it. That I have no compassion, no consolation, no hope, no 
friend. ‘That my wife has happily lost for the time those faculties which would 
enable her to know my misery or hers. That I am alone in this stone dungeon 
with my evil spirit, and that I die to-morrow ! 


CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE HUNT. 


these gentlemen will not ride far over this; there, look yonder, where the river is 
rushing down the hill—that stream widening as it advances, crosses the cover 
nearly mid-way ; well, they must clear that, and then you may see these walls 
of large loose stones, nearly five feet in height, that is the usual course the fox 
takes, unless he heads towards the hills, and goes towards Dangan, and then 
there’s an end of it; for the deer park wall is usually a pull up, to every one, 
except, perhaps to our friend Charley there, who has tried his fortune against 
drowning more than once there.” 

“ Look, here he comes,” said Mathew Blake, “and looking splendidly too—a 
little too much in flesh, perhaps if anything.” 

“ Captain Hammersly !” said the four Miss Blakes in a breath, “ where is 
he?” 

“No it’s the Badger I’m speaking of,” said Mathew laughing, and pointing 
with his finger towards a corner of the field where my servant was leisurely 
throwing down a wall about two feet high to let him pass. 

“Oh, how handsome—what a charger for a dragoon,” said Miss Dash- 
wood. 

Any other mode of praising my steed, would have been much more accepta- 
ble. The word dragoon was a thorn in my tenderest part that rankled and lace- 
rated at every stir. Ina moment I was in the saddle, and scarcely seated when at 
once all the mawvaise honte of boyhood left me, and I felt every inchaman. I 
often look back to that moment of my life, and comparing it with many similar 
ones, cannot help acknowledging how purely is the self-possession which so of- 
ten wins success, the result of some slight trivial association. My confidence 
in my horsemanship suggested moral courage of a very different kind, and I 
felt that Charles O'Malley curveting upon a thorough bred and the same man 
ambling upon a shelty were two and very dissimilar individuals. 

“No chance of the Captain,” said Mathew, who had returned from a recon- 
naissance upon the road, “and after all it’s a pity, for the day is getting quite 
favourable.” 

While the young ladies formed picquets to look out for the gallant militaire, 
I seized the opportunity of prosecuting my acquaintance with Miss Dashwood ; 
and even in the few and passing observations that fell from her learned how very 
different an order of being she was from all I had hitherto seen of country belles. 
A mixture of courtesy with naiveté—a wish to piease, with a certain feminine 
gentleness, that always flatters a man, and still more a boy that fain would be 
one—gained momentarily more and more upon me, and put me also on my met- 
tle to prove to my fair companion that I was not altogether a mere uncultivated 
and unthinking creature like the remainder of those about me. 

“ Here he is, at last,” said Helen Blake, as she cantered across a field, waiv- 
ing her handkerchief as a signal to the Captain, who was now seen approaching 
at abrisk trot. 

As he came along, a small fence intervened ; he pressed his horse a little and 
as he kissed hands to the fair Helen, cleared it in a bound, and was in an instant 
in the midst of us. 

“ He sits his horse like a man, Mister Charles,” said the old huntsman, “ troth 
we must give him the worst bit of it.” 

Captain Hammersly was, despite all the critical acumen with which I can- 
vassed him, the very beau zdéa/ of a gentleman rider, indeed, althorgh a very 
heavy man, his powerful English thoroughbred, showing not less bone than blood, 
took away all semblance of over weight ; his saddle, well fitting and well placed ; 
his large and broad reined snaffle ; his own costume of black coat, leathers and 
tops, was in perfect keeping, and even to his heavy handled hunting-whip, I 
could find nothing to cavil at. Ashe rode up he paid his respects to the la- 
dies, in his usual free and easy manner, expressed some surprise, but no regret, 
at hearing that he was late, and never deigning any notice of Mathew or myself, 
took his place beside Miss Dashwood, with whom he conversed in a low and un- 
dertone. 

“There they go,” said Mathew, as five or six dogs, with their heads up, ran 
yelping along a furrow, then stopped, howled again, and once more set off to- 
gether. In an instant all was commotion in the little valley below us. The 
hunstman, with his hand to his mouth, was calling off the stragglers and the 
whipper-in following up the leading dogs with the rest of the pack. ‘“ They're 
found !—they're away !”” said Mathew ; and, as he spoke, a great yell burst from 
the valley, and in an instant the whole pack were off at speed. Rather intent 
that moment upon showing off my horsemanship than anything else, I dashed 
spurs into Badger’s sides and turned him towards a rasping ditch before me ; 
over we went, hurling down behind us a rotten bank of clay and small stones, 
showing how little safety there had been in topping instead of clearing it at a 
oand. Before I was well seated again, the Captain was beside me. ‘‘ Now, 
for it, then,” said I, and away we went. What might be the nature of his feelings 
I cannot pretend to state, but my own were a strange melange of wild boyish en- 
thusiasm, revenge, and recklessness. For my own neck I cared little—nothing ; 
but as I led tife way by half alength, I muttered to myself—* Let him follow 
me fairly this day, and ask ro more.” 

The dogs had got somewhat the start of us, and as they were in full cry, and 
going fast, we were a little behind. A thought therefore struck me, that by ap- 
pearing to take a short cut upon the hounds, I should come down upon the river 
where its breadth was greatest and thus at one coup might try my friend’s met 
tle and his horse’s performance at the same time. On we went, our speed in- 
creasing, tillthe roar of the river we were now approaching was plainly audible. 
I looked half around, and now perceived that the Captain was standing in his 
stirrups, as if to obtain a view of what was before him; otherwise his coun- 
tenance was calm and unmoved, and not a muscle betrayed that he was not 
cantering on a parade. I fixed myself firmly in my seat, shook my horse a lit- 
tle together, and with a shout whose import every Galway hunter well knows, 
rushed him at the river. I saw the waier dashing among the large stones, | 
heard its splash, I felt a bound like the ricochet of a shot, and we were over, but 
80 narrowly, that the bank had yielded beneath his hind legs, and it needed a bold 
effort of the noble animal to regain his footing. Scarcely was he once more 
firm, when Hammersly flew by me, taking the lead, ana sitting quietly in his sad- 
dle, as if racing. I know of nothingin all my after life like the agony of that 
moment ; for, although I was far, very far, from wishing real ill to him, yet I 
would gladly have broken my leg or my arm if he could not have been able to 
follow me. And now there he was actually a length and a half in advance ; and 
worse than all, Miss Dashwood must have witnessed the whole, and doubtless his 
leap over the river was better and bolder than mine. One consolation yet re- 
mained, and while I whispered it to myself I felt comforted again. “ His is an 
English mare—they understand these leaps—but what can he make of a Gal- 
way wall?’ The question was soon to be solved. Before us, about three fields 
were the hounds still in full ery ; a large stone wall lay between, and to it we 
both directed our course together. Ha! thought I, he is floored at last, as I per- 
ceived that the Captain held his horse rather more in hand, and suffered me to 

lead. ‘ Now then for it!” so saying I rode at the largest part I could find, well 
| knowing that Badger’s powers were here in their element. One spring, one 
plunge, and away we were, galloping along at the other side. Not so the Cap- 
tain ; his horse had refused the fence, and he was now taking a circuit of the 
field for another trial of it. 

“ Foundered, by Jove,” said i, as I turned round in my saddle to observe him. 
Once more he came at it, and once more baulked, rearing up at the same time, 
almost so as to fall backward. 

My triumph was complete, and I again was about to follow the hounds ; when, 
throwing a look back, I saw Hammersley clearing the wall in a most splendid 
manner, and taking a stretch of at least thirteen feet beyond it. Once more he 
was on my flanks, and the contest renewed. Whatever might be the sentiments 
of the riders (mine I confess to,) between the horses it now became a tremendous 
struggle. The English mare, though evidently superior in stride and strength, 
was still overweighted, and had not besides that cat-like activity an Irish horse 
possesses ; so that the advantages and disadvantages on either side were about 
equalized. For about half an hour now the pace was awful. _We rode side by 
side, taking our leaps exactly at the same instant, and not four feet apart. The 
hounds were still considerably in advance, and were heading towards the Shan- 
non, when suddenly the fox doubled, took the hill side, aad made for Dangan. 
Now, then, comes the trial of strength, I said half aloud, as I threw my eye up 
a steep and rugged mountain, covered with wild furze and tall heath, around the 
crest of which ran, in a zig-zag direction, a broken and dilapidated wall, once the 
enclosure of a deer-patk. This wall, which varied from four to six feet in height, 
was of solid masonry, and would, in the most favourable ground, have been a 








Although we had not the advantages of a “ southerly wind and clouded sky,” | bold leap. Here, at the summit of a mountain, with not a yard of footing, it 
the day, towards noon, became strongly overcast, and promised to afford us good | was absolutely desperation. 


#centing weather, and as we assembled at the meet, mutual congratulations were 


By the time that we reached the foot of the hill, the fox, followed closely by 


‘exchanged upon the improved appearance of the day. Young Blake had provid- | the hounds, had passed through a breach in the wall, while Mathew Blake, with 
ed Miss Dashwood with a quiet and well trained horse, and his sisters were all | the huntsmen and whipper-in, were “ along in search of a gap to lead the 


mounted, «s usual, upon their own animals, giving to our turn-out quite a gay and 


horses through. Before I put spurs to Badger, to face the hill, I turned one 


lively aspect. I myself came to cover upon a hackney, having sent Badger | look towards Hammersly. ‘There was a slight curl, half-smile, half-sneer upon 


with a groom, and longed ardently for the moment, when, casting the skin of my 


his lip, that actually maddened me, and had a precipice yawned beneath my feet, 


great coat and overalls, I should appear before the world in my well-appointed | I should have dashed at it after that. The ascent was so steep that I was obli- 


“ cords and tops.” Captain Hammersly had not as yet made his appearance, 


ged to take the hill in a slanting direction, and even thus, the lovse footing ren- 


and many conjectures were afloat as to whether “he might have missed the | dered it dangerous in the extreme. At length I reached the crest, where the 


road or changed his mind,” or forgot all about it, as Miss Dashwood hinted. 


wall, more than five feet in height, stood frowning above me, and seeming to de- 


“ Who, pray, pitched upon this cover!” said Caroline Blake, as she looked | fy me. I turned my horse full round, so that his very chest almost touched the 


with a practised eye over the country, at either side. 


_ “There is no chance of a fox, late inthe day, at the mills,” said the huntsman, 
inventing a lie for the occasion. 


stones, and, with a bold cut of the whip and a loud halloo, the gallant animal 
rose, as if rearing, pawed for an instant to regain his balance, and then with a 
frightful struggle fell backwards, and rolled from top to bottom of the hill, car- 


“ Then of course you never intend us to see much of the sport, for after you | rying me along with him. The last object that crossed my sight, as I lay bruis- 


break cover, you are entirely lost to us.” 
“I thought you always followed the hounds,” said Miss Dashwood timidly. 


ed and motionless, being the Captain as he took the wall in a flying leap, and 
disappeared at the other side. After a few scrambling efforts to rise, Badger 


“Oh, to be sure we do, in any common country ; but here it is out of the regained his iegs, and stood beside me; but sueh was the shock and concussion 
guestion—the fences are too large for any one, and, if I am not mistaken, | of my fall, that all the objects around me seemed wavering and floating before me, 
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while showers of bright sparks fell in myriads before my eyes. I tried to rise, 
but fell back helpless. Cold perspiration broke over my forehead, and I fainted. 
From that moment I canre nothing, till I felt myself galloping along at 
full speed upon a level table lard, with the hounds about three fields in advance, 
Hammersly riding foremost, and taking all his leaps coolly as ever. As I sway- 
ed to either side upon my saddle, from weakness, I was lost to all thought or re- 
collection, save a flickering memory of some plan of vengeance, which still urg- 
ed me forward. The chase had now lasted above an hour, and both hounds and 
horses began to feel the pace they were going. As for me, I rode mechanical- 
ly ; I neither knew nor cared for the dangers before me. My eye rested on but 
one object; my whole being was concentrated upon one vague and undeter- 
mined sense of revenge. At this instant the huntsman came alongside of me. 

“ Are you hurted, Misther Charles? did you fall ’—your cheek is all blood, 
and your coat is torn in two; and, Mother of God, his boot is ground to pow- 
der; he does not hear me. Oh, pull up—pull, for the love of the Virgin ; 
there’s the clover field, and the sunk fence before you, and you'll be killed on 
the spot.” 

“‘ Where?” cried I with the cry of a madman, “ where's the clover field ’— 
where’s the sunk fence? Ha! I see it—I see it now.” 

So saying, I dashed the rowels into my horses flanks, and in an instant was be’ 
side the Captain. He turned rownd as I caine up; the same smile was upon his 
mouth—I could have struck him. About three hundred yards before us the sunk 
fence lay; its breadth was about twenty feet, and a wall of close brick-work 
formed its face. Over this the hou.ds were now clambering ; some succeed- 
ed'in crossing, but by far the greater number fell back howling into the ditch. 

I turned towards Hammersly. He was standing high in his stirrups, and, as 
he looked towards the yawning fence, down which the dogs were tumbling in 
masses, I thought (perhaps it was but a thought,) that his cheek was paler. 
looked again, he was pulling at his horse; ha! it was true then, he would not 
face it. I turned round in my saddle—looked him full in the face, and as I point- 
ed with my whip to the leap, called out in a voice hoarse with passion, “come 
ou.” Isawnomore. All objects were lost to me from that moment. When 
next my senses cleared I was standing amid the dogs, whien they had just killed. 
Badger stood blown and trembling beside me, his head drooping, and his flanks 
gored with spur marks. I looked about, but all consciousness of the past had 
fled ; the concussion of my fall had shaken my intellect, and I was like one but 
half awake. One glimpse, short and fleeting, of what was taking place, shot 
through my brain, as old Bracke!ey whispered to me, “ By my soul ye did for 
the Captain there.” 1 turned a vague look upon him, and my eyes fel! upon the 
figure of a man that lay stretched and bleeding upon a door before me. His pale 
face was crossed with a purple stream of blood, that trickled from a wound be- 
side his eyebrow ; his arms lay motionless and heavily at either side. I knew 
him not. A loud report of a pistol aroused me from my stupor; I looked back. 
{ saw a crowd that broke suddenly asunder and fled right and left. I heard a 
heavy crash upon the ground, I pointed with my finger, for I could not utter a 
word. 

“Tt is the English mare, yer honor ; she was a beauty this morning, but she’s 
broke her collar bone, and both her legs, and it was best to put her out of pain.” 





CHAPTER V.—THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

On the fourth day following the adventure detailed in the last chapter I made 
my appearance in the drawing-room ; my cheek was blanched by copious bleeding 
and my step tottering and uncertain. On entering the room I looked about in 
vain for some one who might give me an insight into the occurrences of the four 
preceding days, but no one was to be met with. The ladies, I learned, were out 
riding ; Matthew was buying a new-setter; Mr. Blake was canvassing ; and 
Captain Hammersly was in bed. Where was Miss Dashwood !—in her room ; 
and Sir George? he was with Mr. Blake. 

“What ! canvassing too?” 

“Troth that same was possible,” was the intelligent reply of the old butler, at 
which I could not help smiling. I sat down therefore in the easiest chair { could 
find, and, unfolding the county paper, resolved upon learning how matters were 
going on in the political world. But somehow, whether the editor was not bril- 
liant, or the fire was hot, or that my own dreams were pleasanter to indulge in 
than his fancies, I fell sound asleep. 

How differently is the mind attuned to the active busy world of thought and 
action, when awakened from sleep by any sudden and rude sn»mmons to arise and 
be stirring, and when called into existence by the sweet and silvery notes of sof- 
test music, stealing over the senses, and while they impart awakening thoughts 
of bliss and beauty scarcely dissipating the dreary influence of slumber ; such 
was my first thought, as with closed lids, the thrilling cords of a harp broke upon 
my sleep, and aroused me to a feeling of unutterable pleasure. I turned gently 
round in my chair, and beheld Miss Dashwood. She was seated in a recess of 
an old fashioned window ; the pale yellow glow of a wintry sun at evening fell 
upon her beautiful hair, and tinged it with such a light as I have often since then 
seen in Rembrandt's pictures ; ler head leaned upon the harp, and, as she struck 
its cords at random, I saw that her mind was far away from all around her; as I 
looked, she suddenly started from her leaning attitude, and, parting back her curls 
from her brow, she preluded a few chords, and then sighed forth, rather than sang, 
that most beautiful of Moore’s Melodies,— 

“She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps.” 
Never before had such pathos, such deep utterance of feeling, met my astonish- 
ed sense ; I listened breathlessly as the tears fell one by oue down my cheek ; 
my bosom heaved and fell; and, when she ceased, I hid my head between my 
hands and sobbed aloud. In an instant she was beside me, and placing her hand 
upon my shoulder, said, 

“Poor dear boy, I never suspected you of being there, or I should not have 
sung that mournful air.”’ 

I started and looked up, and, from what I know not, but she suddenly crimson- 
ed to her very forehead, while she added in a less assured tone, 

“T hope, Mr. O'Malley, that you are much better, and I trust there is no im- 
prudence in your being here.” 

“For the latter I shall not answer,” said I, with a sickly smile ; “ but already 
I feel your music has done service.” 

“'Then, pray let me sing more for you.” 

“If I am to have a choice, I should say, sit down and let me hear you talk to 
me ; my illness and the doctor together, have made wild work of my poor brain, 
but, if you will, talk to me.”— 

“ Well then, what shall it be about !—Shall J tell you a fairy taie '” 

“T need it not: I feel I am in one this instant.” 

“Well, then, what say you toa Norse legend, for I amrich in my stores 0 
them ?” om ulbal 

“The O’Malleys have their chronicles, wild and barbarous enough without the 
aid of Thor and Woden.” 

‘‘ Then, shall we chat of every day matters 1—Should you like to hear how the 
election and the canvass go on?” 

“Yes; of all things.” 

“ Well, then, most favourably. Two baronies, with most unspeakable names, 
have declared for us, and confidence is rapidly increasing among our party. ‘This 
I learned by chance yesterday—for Papa never permits us to know anything of 
these matters; not even the names of the candidates.” 

“ Well, that was the very point I was coming to, for the government were 
about to send down some one, just as I left home; and I am most anxious to 
learn who it is.” 

“Then I am utterly valueless ; for I really can’t say what party the govern- 
ment espouses, and only know of our own.” it ae 

“ Quite enough for me, that you wish it success,” said I, gallantly ; “ perhaps, 
you can tell me if my uncle has heard of my accident ?” , 

“Oh yes ; but somehow, he has not been here himself; but sent a friend, a 
Mr. Considine, I think ; a very strange person he seemed. He demanded to see 
Papa, and, it seems, asked him if your misfortune had been a thing of his 
contrivance, and whether he was ready to explain his conduct about it; and in 
fact, I believe he is mad”—*‘ Heaven confound him,” I muttered between my 
teeth. r 

“ And then he wished to have an interview with Capt. Hammersly, but he is 
too ill; but as the doctor hoped he might be down stairs in a week, Mr. Considine 
kindly hinted, that he should wait.” 

« Oh then, do tell me how is the Captain ?” 

“Very much bruised, very much disfigured, they say,” said she, half smiling ; 
“ but not so much hurt in body as in mind.” 

“As how, may I ask!” said I, with an appearance of innocence. 

“| don’t exactly understand it ; but it would appear that there was something 
like rivalry among you gentlemen chasseurs on that luckless morning, and while 
you paid the penalty of a broken head, he was destined to lose his horse, and break 
his arm.” 

“T certainly am sorry—most sincerely sorry, for any share I might have had 
in the catastrophe ; and my greatest regret, I confess, arises from the fact, that I 
should cause you unhappiness.” 

“« Me—pray explain ?” 

“ Why, as Captain Hammersly.”— 

“Mr. O'Malley, you are too young now, to make me suspect you had an ia- 
tention to offend; but I caution you, never repeat this.” 

I saw that I had transgressed, but how, I most honestly confess, I could not 
guess; for though in years I certainly was the senior of my fair companion—I 
was most lamentably her junior in tact and discretion. 

The gray dusk of evening had long fallen as we continued to chat together 
beside the blazing wood embers—she evicently amusing herself with the onginal 
notions of an untutored unlettered boy ; and I drinking deep those draughts of 
{love that nerved my heart through many a breach and battle field. 
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Our colloquy was at length interrupted by the entrance of Sir George, who 
shook me most cordially by the hand, and made the kindest inquiries about my 
health. 

“They tell me you are to be a lawyer, Mr. O'Malley,” said he; “and if so, 
I must advise you taking better care of your head-piece.” pee 

“A lawyer, Papa ; oh dear me, I should never have thought of his being any- 
thing so stupid.” 

“Why, silly girl, what would you have a man be?” 

“ A dragoon, to be sure, papa,” said the fond girl, as she pressed her arm around 
his manly figure, and looked up in his face, with an expression of mingled pride 
and afiection. 

That word sealed my destiny. 


THE PACHA’S DAUGHTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE DUKE AND THE BAYADERE.’ 


Perhaps in the wide world there is no more delightful rewnion than that which 
takes place three times a week, in Paris, at tie Duchesse de D ’s, of which 
she is herself the chief intellectual ornament. A few days ago my noble host- 
ess observed that I gazed very intently upon an Intaglio ring, which, whatever 
ornament might decorate her, she invariably wore : and, with that fascinating sim- 
plicity which anticipates a desire, and is so conspicuous in persons of high 
rank, she thus narrated to me its 





STORY. 

It is now some six years since the young Count Am————é R———, tired 
of the monotony of the court in which he had been brought up, obtained pass- 
ports for foreign travel, and directed his steps to Egypt—a land richer than any 
other in memorials of the past, and sublime even in her desolation. Soon after 
his arrival at Alexandria, he was jntroduced to the Pacha who was much pleas- 
ed with his personal appearance and frankness of manner, and completely cap- 
tivated by his varied talents. Nay, he went so far as to offer him his daughter 
Zuleia in marriage, in the hope of retaining him in the country ; but to this pro- 
position the Count returned only an evasive answer. On the occasion alluded 
to, they were seated on adjoining nummuds, chibouks in hand, and coffee in ti- 
ny golden cups before them. The arabesque jalousies were partly open and dis- 
covered a “garden of roses’’ beyond. 

“ Do you see that fairy form!” observed the Pacha, pointing to the left. 

“IT do, your Highness—she unveils! what exquisite loveliness !” 

“That,” continued the Pacha, “is Zuleia. ‘To-morrow you shall converse 
with her. I value outward qualities little, in comparison with mental cultiva- 
tion.” 

The result of the interview with the beautiful and accomplished maiden was, 
that for the first time in his life, Count R-——-—i was deeply, irremediably, in 
love. Nor did he seruple to confess this to the Pacha,who embraced him, his eyes 
glistening with pleasure. But there was a condition as yet unexplained: the 
Count was required to turn Mussulman. 

To this he at once, with the firmness and decision which belonged to his 





character, formally and resolutely objected. The Pacha expressed his surprise 


at what he termed the folly of the voung foreigner ; was sorry that his (the Pa- | 


cha’s) wishes could not be accomplished ; hoped the Count would take his own 
time to survey the magnificent ruins of his empire, and politely congediéd him 
from his presence. ‘The Count was mute, and departed for Cairo. After visit- 
ing the pyramids, Thebes, and Luxor, he sat himself down for the remainder of 
the summer in the pretty village of B , near Cairo, clinging, it must be con- 
fessed toa hope that he should behold, perhaps possess, Zuleia. The house 
which he inhabited was in the midst of a garden washed by the Nile, a garden 
luxuriant in all the products of Eastern vegetation. 











replied the captain, “you ought to be satisfied, for you have “fresh rolls 
every minute.” 

Sagacity of a Horse.—An aged horse, the property of Mr. Veers, at the 
Denbigh Arms hotel, Lutterworth, displayed a remarkable degree of sagacity.— 
The animal, during the winter season, was kept in a close adjoining the town: 
when the weather was very severe, it would open the gate, and trot up to the 
entrance of the inn, place itself under the sleeping-room of Mr. Veers, and 
knock till it awoke him, when he would deseend, and put it into one of the 
stables. 

Thieves’ Wit.—A short time since a young female had her reticule stolen 
from her arm near the corner of Wood street, Cheapside. The bag contained 
only a couple of keys and a letter, which, being deemed of no use to any but 
the owner, were, a few day’s afterwards (without the reticule) returned by the 
“London Parcels Delivery Company,” and safely reached their destination, ac- 
companied by the following lines, of which, for your satisfaction, I enclose the 
original MS. :— 

Dear Madam I send 
By the aid of a Friend 
And the cart of L.P.D.C. 
A couple of keys, 
For such things as these 
Are of little or no use to me. 


I trust you'll excuse 
The poor rhyme which I use, 
But believe me, my dear Mrs. Winn, 
"Twas to save you the bore 
Of bursting the door, 
So I hope you'll forgive me. 

In 1604 a Mrs. Grimstone, who seemed to know what’s what, or rather what 
was what, wrote, ‘“ Let thy will be thy friend, thy mind thy companion, and thy 
tongue thy servant.’ What a desirable thing it would be for everybody to act 
upon this principle in 1840. 

Tom C was eating oysters; he took one into his mouth that was not 
quite fresh, but not liking to eject it, he resolved to swallow it. On taking ano- 
ther in its shell, a by-stander remarked, “Tom, that is a fine native.” C 
said, ‘I’m mighty glad of it; for the last was a setéler.” 

OPENING A MELO-DRAMA. 
The morn is breaking. 

Let it break and be d d! It owes me nothing. 

On the English translation of the card of a French inn, between Boulogne 
and Abbeville, these words are printed, ‘‘ The wines are of that quality, they will 
leave you nothing to hope for.” 

Miss B (the Danseuse and Columbine) was married to a Mr. S 
My friend Barnaby inquired the profession of Mr. S , and was informed that 
he was an eminent butcher. “ That accounts for it,” said Barnaby ; “he fell in 
love with her calf.” 

A friend had in his service a cook that could neither read nor write. One day, 
coming to his door, he perceived the cook taking in from an itinerant bookvender, 
some monthly numbers of a work. Curiosity was excited to know what could 
possibly be the subject of the cock’s erudition, so her master carelessly asked her 
to let him look at the publication. Mary, blushing, said that she wished to im- 
prove in her kitchen business, and she had been taking in for nearly three months, 
in parts, ‘* Cook's Voyages!” 


Mr. A 
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was at a pleasant convivia! party, and, having done something con- 


It so happened that he was the only European at that time resident in-the | trary to the rules of the society, he was calle} to order by the chairman, who jo- 


village, which may account for the circumstance which follows 


The Turks | cosely reprimanded him at some length, and concluded by observing, that he fear- 


have the most implicit reliance on the medical skill of the Franks, and when | ed the exhortation had produced very little effect on the person addressed ; in 


. : 4 . oe | rn » “nets rle hefare ein ” 
their own Doctors are at fault (which is often the case,) always send for their fo- | fect, it was “casting pearls before swine.”  A- 


reign rivals. Indeed, whether physicians or not, they still give them credit for a 
knowledge of pharmacy ; but 1 forget,—you knew all this before. 


Well, it was past midnight, the Count was fast asleep on his divan, and| THE SOcrety. 
his chief servant, a Mamluke, was disburthening himself of the yataghan | 





rose with an humble demea- 
nor, modestly apologized for his misbehaviour, and, perfectly agreeing with the 


| chairman in his last line, begged leave most respectfully “ ¢o cast HimsEL¥ before 


At a pleasant dinner-party, Mrs Mountain, the vocalist, (who was a very lively 


which he always carried, when a most violent knocking was heard at the outer | person,) asked Mr. David Grove, who had been invited, ‘* Whether he was any 


door. 
He was quickly re-armed, and rushed through the corridor to ascertain the 
cause of the disturbance. 


“wT , ‘ 9 © 2 Terk aq > ’ | ag > s » > g ro } pd @ J ps 4 
Thy errand, at this unseasonable hour’ demanded the Mamluke of the | made respecting Madame Malibran’s manners and habits of life. 


mounted emissary without. 


relation to the Groves of Blarney?” Grove gravely replied that te had but 


| one relation, and that was his brother John. 


Eccentricities of Genius.—Many false and exaggerated statements have been 
To the charge 


“I come from the Bey Yussouf, of Cairo; he is| of being masculine, she herself used to plead guilty, inasmuch as she was pas- 


H H . actor _ ° > 4 Veg P ° ° . m4 . “ ; 
ill—almost dying, and prays your master to see him; he isa Feringee, and | sionately fond of riding, and indeed of all violen. exercises. She delighted in 


may save hin.” 


The Count, who awoke during this colloquy, was informed of | jong walks 
: | long walks. 


She would think nothing of travelling day and night during the 


> ’ . } ‘ >, , ~ . > > ‘ . . | . 
the man’s errand, and good-naturedly consented to repair at once to the in-| most inclement weather; and sometimes taking the reins herself, she would 


valid. 


mount the coach-box, and drive amidst hail and snow. She was fond of skating, 


The Arab horses which himself and servant rode, were not long in taking them | swimming, and fencing ; in short, she excelled in ever manly exercise. Yet who 


to the palace of the Bey in one of the least frequented suburbs of Cairo. This | 
dignitary was stretched on his divan, in a state approaching to syncope, from | 
which: he was revived by a simple prescription ; and it then became obvious that 
mental excitement was in no slight degree at the root of physical disorder. Left | 
to themselves, the Bey confided to the Count, his secret. A creature of in- 
comparable beauty had been presented to him, as a wife, by the Pacha: but from 
some mysterious cause, she had repelled all his advances, and was wholly indif- 
ferent even to threats. ‘‘ Your country, sir, is famous for its knowledge of the 
sciences—tell me, cannot you prescribe some philtre, that may change the mind 
and heart of Zuleia, whom,I avow,| love to distraction! Why do you tremble,and 
look so pale? Does my proposition offend you!—** Not in the least—but the 
afair is a perilous one, it is one of life and death—the charmed drugs which I 
shall give her will either transmute her hate of you into love, or—” 

“ Kill her. "Lis well. Let her have the potion.” 

“ There is one condition—if she die I am to be permitted to take away her 
corpse. You must see the prudence of this step.” —*‘ I do, and agree to it.” In- 
troduced to the chamber of the beautiful girl, the Count beheld a hand and arm 
of the most perfect symmetry thrust from behind the thick folds of the gauze 
curtains ; and onthe fourth finger was an Intaglio ring, which he instantly re- 
cognised. He was seen, was known, and a suppressed screain of joy reached his 
ears. The cup was in her hand, which, returned the gentle pressure of his. “I 
will take it,” she exclaimed in an undertone, “I abide the result !’ The room 
was cleared. _ In an hour the effect was to be produced, and the Count spent the 
interval with the Bey over a delicate and luxurious repast ; the latter, had even 
regained, in some measure, his usual appetite for suspense would soon cease to 
afflict him, At length it was announced that the lady Zuleia was—dead !” 

“ Better that,” remarked the Bey with stern and passionless gravity, ‘ than 
love another ! The corpse is yours, sir, and the sooner you convey it away, the 
better for both?’ 

Not to be tedious, the corpse was taken by the Count and his faithful Mamluke 
to the village of B “* Where shall we bury it ?’’ asked the Mamluke, in a 
sorrowful tone. ‘ Where!” returned the Count, half smiling, “ beneath a 
counterpane. But leave that to me and the Fellah’s daughter ;—send Aisché 
hither quickly.” 

> 





* * * a 

On the following morning the Mamluke was astonished to observe that Aisché 
prepared breakfast for more than one ; and still greater was his surprise on en- 
tering the salon according to custom in order to clear away, to behold leaning 
on the bosom of the Count, as he sat on the divan, a being angelical in beauty 
with whose features he was not unfamiliar, once in the pallor of death, now in the 
bloom of love, and life, and health. 

But no time was to be lost, no means of concealment to be despised. 

A few hours more, and the Fellah’s daughter, the Mamluke, the Count, and 
Zuleia, were on their way to Alexandria; where, at the residence of the Prussian 
Consul the nuptials were secretly affirmed. 

* * * * * 

Five years afterwards, the Count, who had made his Elysium (no fictitious one) 
during the whole of that time in Italy, became a widower. But to survive Zu- 
leia, with the love that he had borne her, would have been a miracle, and it was 
not realized in him; he live.l not more than two months beyond that fatal event, 
and bequeathed the Intaglio worn by his first end only love to my most dear friend 
his sister, then dying of consumption. It passed to me, the emblem of a world 
equally rife of joy,and of its conti ng ent—misery, 

——a 


Davieties, 


The Last New Joke.—An old gentleman of 84 having taken to the altar a 
young damsel of about 16, the clergyman said to him, “The font is at the other 
end of the church.” ‘ What dol want with the font?” said the old gentle- 
man. ‘I beg your pardon,” said the clerical wit, “ ] thought you had brought 
this child to be christened.” — Globe. ‘ 

New Railroad.— Ship a-hoy !—where are you from ?”—“ From Heaven,” 
replied the skipper who was hailed—‘ How did you come from there?” “I 
greased the seat of my trousers, and slid down on a rainbow,” 





Fanny Elssler’s Diary on board the Great Western :—* Altered my petti- 
coats, added two inches for the Boston Puritans and the Philadelphia Quakers ; 
took off two for the fashionables of New York, three for Baltimore, and made 
kilts of them for New Orleans.” This is one way of exhibiting a good under- 
standing.—London Era. 

Fresh Rolls. —A passenger, in rather a long voyage, who could never keep 
his feet, but was perpetually rolling about the deck, complained to the captain 
of the hard buiscuit, and the absence of “soft tommy” (bread.) « by," | 





ever was more gentle in her domestic circle! Who could soothe the pillow of 
sickness with more delicate attention? Who, like Madame Malibran, could 
move the feelings by the truly feminine expression of grief!—[{Memoirs of 
Malibran. ] 


ee 


ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 
From the London Atheneum. 

The success of the expedition of Messrs. Dease and Simpson, as narrated be- 
low, adds another wreath to Britannia’s crown of true glory. We should not 
much exceed the truth, if we were to assert, that the shores of the New World 
have been surveyed entirely by the British; but certain it is, that its Arctic 
shores are, by right of discovery, all our own. Where, in the annals of disco- 
very, are to be found such touching examples of enterprise, fortitude, and perse- 
verance, as are offered to us in the narratives of Hearne, Franklin, and Parry— 
not tosay anything of Capt. Ross’s last. voyage? A very small tract: still re- 
mains to be explored, in order to complete the outline of the northern coast of 
America, between the termination of Mr. Dease’s expedition and the Strait of 
the Hecla and Fury. This might easily be accomplished, in one summer, by a 
party starting from the vicinity of Fort Reliance, or Back’s River ; and we are 
happy to announce that the Hudson’s Bay Company, which has latterly shown it- 
self no less disceruing and liberal than fortunate in the prosecution of geographi- 
cal discoveries, has resolved to continue its efforts, till we may boast of having 
made the complete circuit of continental America 

The following despatch was received on Saturday at the Hudson’s Bay 
House :— 

“‘ Fort Simpson, Oct. 16, 1839. 

‘Honourable Sirs,—We have the honour to report the completion of all the 
primary objects of the expedition — the entire fulfilment of Governor Simpson’s 
original instructions, under which it has been our good fortune to act, and some- 
thing more, though, as we plainly told your Honours last winter, it was quite out 
of the question to think of reaching the strait of the Fury and Hecla from the 
Coppermine River. 

On the 22d of June, we descended that impetuous stream to the Bloody 
Fall, where we remained until the 28th. This interval was employed by Mr 
Simpson in exploring Richardson’s River, discovered in 1838, which ‘discharges 
itself, as we then supposed, into the bottom of Back’s Inlet, in latitude 67 deg 
53 min. 57 sec. N., longitude 115 deg. 56 min. W. A party of about thirty Es- 
quimax were encamped there, all of whom flea precipitately to the hills except 
one family, whuse tent was placed on anisland inthe stream. With these last 
a communication was opened, through our interpreter Ooligbuck,but the circle of 
their little live’s being confined to Beren’s Isles and the borders of Richardson’s 
River, they had no information to impart of any value. 

On the 3d of July, the first slight opening occurred in the sea of ice, of 
which we took instant advantage ; but our first week’s journey did not exceed 
twenty miles, and it was the 18th, after sad work, before we could attain Cape 
Barrow. From its rocky heights we beheld with equal surprise and delight the 
wide extent of Coronation Gulph partially open, whereas long after the same 
date in 1838 the whole party might have crossed it on foot. At midnight on the 
20th, we landed at Cape Franklin, just one month earlier than Mr. Simpson’s ar- 





rival there, on his pedestrian journey of the year before. A violent easterly 
gale arrested our progress for the next four days, and on the 27th and 28th we 
encountered great peril in doubling Cape Alexander amidst very heavy driving 
ice. 

From Cape Alexander, situate in lat 68 deg. 56 min. North, long. 106 deg. 40 
min. W., to another remarkable point in lat. 68 deg. 33 min. N , long. 98 deg. 10 | 
min. W., the Arctic coast may be comprised in one spacious bay, stretching as 
far South as lat. 67 deg. 40 min., before it turns off abruptly northward to the | 
last mentioned position. This vast sweep, of which but an inconsiderable 
portion was seen by Mr. Simpson last year, is indented by an endless succession 
of minor bays, separated from one another by long narrow projecting points of 
land, enclusing an incalculable number of islands. 

From this description it will be evident that our route was an extremely intri- 
cate one, and the duties of the survey most harrassing ; but, whilst perplexed 
beyond measure in finding our way through these labyrinths, we derived great 
advantage from the protection afforded by the islands from the crushing 
force of the seaward ice, and the weather was generally clear. In fact, the 
most serious detention caused by ice on this part of the voyage, was from the Ist 
to the 5th of August, on a point that jutted out beyond the insular chain. White 
Bear Point, as it was called, lies in lat. 68 deg. 7 min. 85 sec. N., 'ong. 103deg 
36 min. 45 sec. W., variation 54 deg. 45 min. E. These bays and masses of 
islands present a distinct succession of geological features which can be best il- 
lustrated by our series of specimens of the rocks that compose this wild and bar- 








ren coast. Vestiges of Esquimaux, mostly old, were met with wherever we 
landed. They appear to subsist in single families, or very small parties, and to 
travel inland for the deer hunt in the month of June, not returning to their seal- 
ing Islands till the ice sets fast in October. A river twice the size of the Co 
permine, which falls into the lat. 68 deg. 2 min. N., long. 104 deg. 15 min. W., 
is much resorted to by rein deer and musk oxen in the summer season. 

Finding the coast. as already remarked, trending northerly from the bottom of 
the great bay, we expected nothing less than to be carried round Cape Felix of 
Capt. James Ross, contrary to the conjecture hazarded by Mr. Simpson in his 
narrative of last year’s journey. On the evening of the 10th August, however, 
(at the point already given,) we suddenly opened a strait running in to the south- 
ward of east, where the rapid rush of the tide scarcely left a doubt of the: exis- 
tence of an open sea leading to the mouth of Back’s Great fish River. This 
Strait is ten miles wide at either extremity, but contracts to three in the centre. 
Eveu that narrow channel is much encroached upon by high shingle islands, but 
there is deep water in the middle throughout. 

The 12th of August was signalized by the most terrific thunder storm we 
ever witnessed in these regions. Next day it blew roughly from the westward, 
with a very dense cold fog, but we ran rapidly south-east, passed Point Richard- 
son and Point Ogle of Sir George Back, and continued on ull the darkness of 
the night and the increasing gale drove us ashore beyond Point Pechell. The 
storm shifted to the north-east, and lasted till the 16th, when we directed our 
course with flags flying to the Montreal Island. On its northern side our peo- 
ple, guided by Mackay, soon found a desposite made among the rocks by some of’ 
Sir George Back’s party, but, as Mackay seemed to think, without that Officer's 
knowledge. It contained two bags of pemican and a quantity of cocoa and eho- 
colate, all perfectly rotten, besides au old tin vasculum, and two or three other 
trivial articles, of which we took possession as memorials of our having break- 
fasted on the identical spot where the tent of our gallant though less successful 
precursor stood on his return from Point Ogle to the Great Fish River that very 
day five years before. 

The arduous duty we had, in 1836, undertaken to perform, was thus fully ac- 
complished ; and the length and difficulty of the route back to the Coppermine 
would have amply justified our immediate return. We had all suffered more or 
less from the want of fuel, and the deprivation of warm food, and the prospects 
grew more cheerless as the cold weather stole on apace ; but having already as- 
certained the separation of Bvoothia from the American continent, on the wes- 
tern side of the Great Fish River, we determined not to desist till~we had set- 
tled its relation thereto on the eastern side also. A fog which come on dispers- 
ed towards evening, and unfolded a full view of the picturesque shores of the es- 
tu:ry. TF arto the southward Victoria Headland stood forth so clearly defined, 
that we instantly recognized it by Sir George Back’s exquisite drawing. Cape 
Beaufort we almost seemed to touch, and with the telescope we were able to 
discern a continuous line of high land as far round as north-east, about two points 
more northerly than Cape Hay, the extreme eastern point seen by Sir George 
Back. 

The traverse to the furthest visible land occupied six hours’ unremitting labor 
at the oar, and the sun was rising on the 17th, when we sealed the bluff and 
and singularly shaped Rocky Cape, to which our course had been directed. It 
stands in lat. 68 deg. 3 min. 56 sec. N., lon. 94 deg. 35 min. W. The azi- 
muth compass, by Jones, settled exactly in the true meridian, and agreed with 
two ovhers, by the same maker, placed on the ground. From our proximity to 
the magnetic pole, the compass had latterly been of little or no use; but this 
was of the less consequence,as the astronomical observations were very frequent. 
The dip of the needle, which at Thunder Cove, (12th August) was 89 deg. 29 
min. 35 sec., had here decreased to 89 deg. 16 min. 40 sec. N. This bold pro- 
montory, where we lay wind-bound till the 19th, was named Cape Britannia, in 
remembrance of our glorious country. On the beetling rock that sheltered our 
encampment from the sea, and forms the most conspicuous object on all this part 
of the coast, we erected a conical pile of ponderous stones, 14 feet high, that, 
if not pulled down by the natives, may defy the rage of a thousand storms. In 
it was placed a sealed bottle, containing a sketch of our proceedings, and pos- 
session was taken of our extensive discoveries in the name of Victoria L., 
amidst the firing of guns, and the enthusiastic cheers of the whole party. 

On the 19:h, the gale shifted from N. E. to E. S. E. and after crossing a fine 
bay, due east, with no small toil and danger, the coast bent away northeast, 
which enabled us to efiect a run of forty miles. Next day the wind resumed 
its former direction, and after pulling against it all the morning among the shoals 
and breakers, and gaining only three miles, we were obliged to take refuge in 
the mouth of a small river. 

From a limestone ridge, about a league inland, we obtained a view of 
some very remote blue land in the north-east quarter, in all probability one 
of the southern promontories of Boothia. Two considerable islands lay far in 
the offing, and others, high and distant, stretched from FE. to E. N. E. 

Our view of the low main shore was confined to five miles in an casterly di- 
rection, after which it appeared to turn off greatly to the right. We could, 
therefore, scarcely doubt our having arrived at that large gulf uniformly 
described by the Esquimaux as containing many islands, and with numerous in- 
dentations stretching down southward till it approaches within forty miles of 
Repulse and Wager Bays. The exploration of sucha galf, which was the main 
object of the Terror's ill-starred voyage, would necessarily demand the whole 
time and energies of another expedition, having a starting or retreating point 
much neurer to the scene of operations than Great Bear Lake ; and it was quite 
evident to us that any further foolhardy perseverance could only lead to the loss 
of the great object already attained, together with that of the whole party. We 
must here be allowed to express our admiration of Sir John Ross’s extraordinary 
escape from this neighbourhood, after the protracted endurance of ovr ships, un- 
paralleled in arctic story. The mouth of the stream, which bounded the last 
career of our admirable little boats, and received their name, lies in lat. 68 deg. 
28 min. 27sec. N., long. 97deg. 3 min. W. ; variation of the compass, 16 deg. 
20 min. W. The strong wind that had forvidden our advance, gave wings to our 
retreat. 

The same night, the 20th of August, we landed once more at Cape Britan- 
nia, ant next morning we crossed the inland direct to Point Pechell, with a hea- 
vy sea. Onthe 22d we explored a long narrow bay on the west side of Point 
Ogle, which extends to the 68th parallel of latitude. The north wind blew rough- 
ly, with sharp frost, and the next day we got no farther than Point Richardson. 
Thence we crossed over on the 24th, to what had from the continent appeared 
like two islands, but which we rightly conjectured to form part of the southern 
shore of Boothia, or, to speak with greater precision, of that land on which stands 
Cape Felix of Capt. James Ross. This shore we had the satisfaction of tracing 
for about sixty miles till it turned up to the north, in lat. 68 deg. 41 min. 16 
sec. N., lon. 98 deg. 22 min. W. Only fifty-seven miles from Ross’s Pillar the 
dip of the needle was 89 deg. 28 min. 45 sec. N., the magnetic pele bearing N. 
N. E., distance ninety miles. The variation, as shown by the azimuth compass 
and the horizontal bar needle, was 45 deg. east. ‘The objects seen on this coast 
are easily enumerated—a low uninteresting limestone tract, abounding neverthe- 
less in reindeer, musk oxen, and old native encampments. ‘To the westward a 
good deal of ice appeared, and vast numbers of snow-geese passed high overhead 
in long triangular flights, bound for milder skies. 

Whilst engaged in taking observations, our men constructed another durable 
memorial of our discoveries, which was saluted in the usual manner. Then, re- 
crossing the strait on the 25th, we resumed for some time our outward route, 
only keeping more along the seaward verge of the islands,so as to shape a straight- 
er course. 

The weather, from being threatening and unsettled, soon became unequivocally 
severe. On the 29th cf August, a snow-storm began, that lasted for seven days, 
during four days of which we were fixed to a single spot by the violence of the 
N. W. gales; while the frost was so keen, that the pools among the rocks on 
which we lay became solid enough to bear up aman. A more moderate interval 
succeeded this fierce outbreak. Quitting the continent again, at the large river 
already mentioned, we struck N.N.W., for an extensive island, twenty-two miles 
off, which we coasted N.W. for twenty miles; and, shortly before sunset, on the 
6th of September, stood out from thence due N. for the nearest point of Victoria 

Land, which proved equally distant. We have never seen any thing more bril- 
liant than the phosphoric gleaming of the waves when darkness set in. The 
boats seemed to cleave a flood of molten silver ; and the spray, dashed from their 
bows before the fresh breeze, fell back like showers of diamonds into the deep. 
It was a cold night, and when we at last made the land, cliffs, faced with eternal 
ice, obliged us tu run on for a couple of leagues before we could take the shore 
with safety. The coast vf Victoria Land, which we explored for upwards of 150 
miles, is incomparably the boldest we have met with in these seas. Often, near 
the shore, no bottom could be found with thirty-five fathoms of line: and the ce 
rulean blue color of the water everywhere indiceted a profound depth. There 
are several noble bays, the largest of which, N.W. of Cape Alexander, is 20 
miles wide, and equally deep, backed by snow-clad mountains. }t attains to 69 
deg. 40 min. N., the highest latitude of this voyage. At length we reached the 
extreme point secn by Mr. Simpson from Cape Franklin in 1838, where the coast 
of this large country begins again to trend northward of west, Cape Barrow ly- 
ing by computation S.S.W., distant fifty miles. On the 10th of September, we 
crossed this magnificent strait, with a strong E.S.E., or side-wind, and a rough 
sea, in which our gallant boats, old and worn out as they were, acquitted them- 
selves beyond our most sanguine hopes. Our return from Cape Barrow was 
miserably retarded by furious N.W. winds, and severe stress of weather. Win- 
ter permanently set in on the 15th September ; and next day, to the undisguised 
joy of the whole party, we re-entered the Coppermine River, after by far the 
longest voyage ever performed in boats on the Polar Sea. Leaving one of our 
little craft, together with the remains of the pemican (which through age and 
long exposure was become quite movldy,) and various other articles, as a prize 
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‘to the first Esquimax who may visit the Bloody Fali, we ascended the river with 
our double crew in four days, abandoned our tents, and everv thing but absolute 
necessaries, crossed the barren grounds, up to the knees in snow, having unluckily 
left our snow-shoes on the coast, and safely reached Fort Confidence at dusk on 
the 24th. The fisheries had failed sooner than ever, and we had good reason to 
congratulate ourselves on not being doomed to -pass a third winter within the 
Arctic Circle. : ° 

After settling with the Tudians, liberally rewarding the most deserving, and 
supplying all with ammunition gratuitously, we took our departure on the even- 
ing of the 26th, in two inland batteaux: one belonging to the expedition, the 
other came from Fort Simpson, sixteen days before our arrival. 

Our passage of Great Bear Lake was most boisterous and inclement. In 
crossing the body of the Lake, and other considerable traverses, our boats, with 
every thing in them, and even the very clothes on our backs became converted 
into shapeless masses and concretions of ice. It was high time for us to escape 
from Great Bear Lake, for the temperature, which was at 4 deg. below zero, 
when we landed at the head of the river, on the evening of the 4th of October, 
fell 10 deg. lower in the course of the night, and the next day we descended the 
rapid stream in the very midst of the driving ice. On entering the Mackenzie, 
we experienced a temporary mitigation of this excessive cold; but we should 
most assuredly have stuck fast above Fort Norman, had not the northern gales again 
rose in their strength, and while they shattered and dispersed the rapidly forming 
ice, enabled us to stem the current under close-reefed sails. At noon, on the 
14th of October, after forcing our way, with no small risk, through the torrent of 
ice forced out by the rivers of the mountains, we reached this place, (Fort Simp- 
son,) and were cordially welcomed by our valuabie friend, Chief Trader M’Pher- 
son, who had for some time, a up all hopes of our arrival. 

Most of our people are still afflicted with acute pains and swellings in the 
limbs, caused by cold and exposure ; and we are assured by Mr. M’Pherson, that 
he has never known or heard of so early or vigorous a commencement of winter 
in Mackenzie's River. On the other hand, so fine a spring as that of 1839, sel- 
dom visits these frozen regions ; aid to this favoring circumstance, under Pro- 
vidence, ought our signal success to be partly ascribed. 

October 30—The state of the ice at length enables us to despatch couriers to 
Slave Lake. Inthe meantime, Gov. Simpson’s highly valued letter of the 17th 
of June, which unfortunately missed us in our way hither, has cast up over land. 
We rejoice in having anticipated the Russian expedition, and secured to our coun- 
try and the Company the :ndisputable honur of discovering the North west Pas- 
sage, which has been an object of search to all maritime nations for three centu- 
ries. When our expedition was planned at Norway-house, in 1836, it was confi- 
dently expected that Sir George Back would have achieved the survey of the 
Gulf of Boothia with the Terror’s boats, and that our meezing at the mouth of 
the Great Fish River would have left no blank in the geography of northern 
America. ‘That officer's failure, the exhaustion of our men and means, and the 
necessity of a new wintering ground, render a fresh expedition indispensable for 
the examination of the Gulf of Boothia, the civcuit of which to the Strait of 
the Fury and Hecla, according to the Esquimaux accounts, cannot be less than 
400 or 500 miles. It only remains for us to recommend to your approbation the 
ce proposed by Mr. Simpson to perfect this interesting service ; which, as he 

ad no wish to avail himselt of the leave of absence granted, he is prepared to 
follow up whenever the limited means required are placed at his disposal. 

We have the honor to be your most obedient humble servants, 

Peter W. Deass, 
Tuomas Simpson, 
To the Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Commi.tee of the Hudson’s Bay Co.. 


London. 


a 
WELLINGTON AND NAPOLEON. 
From the concluding volume of Napier’s “ History of the War in the Peninsula.” 

The Duke of Wellington’s campaigns furnish lessons for Generals of all na- 
tions, but they must always be peculiarly models for British Cominanders in fu- 
ture continental wars, because he modified and reconciled the great principles of 
art with the peculiar difficulties which attend generals controlled by politicians 
who, depending upon private intrigue, prefer parliamentary to national interests. 
An English Commander must not trust his fortune. He dare not risk much, 
however conscious he may be of personal resources, when one disaster will be 
his ruin at home. His measures must therefore be subordinate to this primary 
consideration. Lord Wellington’s caution, springing from that source, has led 
friends and foes alike into wrong conclusions as to his systemof war. The 
French call it want of enterprise, timidity ; the English have denominated it the 
Fabian system. ‘These are mere phrases. His system was the same as that of 
all great Generals. He held his army in hand, keeping it with unmitigated la- 
bour always in a fit state to march or to fight ; and thus prepared, he acted in- 
differently, as occasion offered, on the offensive or defensive, displajiag in both a 
complete mastery of his art. Sometimes he was indebted to fortune, sometimes 
to his natural genius, but always to his untiring industry, for he was emphatically 
a pains-taking man. 

That he was less vast in his designs, less daring in execution, neither so rapid 
nor so original a Commander as Napoleon, must be admitted ; and being later 
in the field of glory, it is to be presumed that he learned something of the art 
from that greatest of all masters : yet something besides the difference of genius 
must be allowed for the difference of situation ; Napoleon was never, even in his 
first campaign of Italy, so harassed by the French as Wellington was by the 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese Governments. Their systems of war were, 
however, alike in principle, their operations being necessarily modified by their 
different political ; ositions. Great bodily exertion, unceasing watchfulness, exact 
combinations to protect their flanks and communications without scattering tieir 
forces,—these were common to both. In defence firm, cool, enduring ; in attack 
fierce and obstinate ; daring when dering was politic, but always operating by 
the flanks in preference to the front: in these things they were alike ; but in the 
following up a victory the English General fell short of the French Emperor. 
The battle of Wellington was the stroke of a battering-ram, down went the wall 
in ruins. ‘The battle of Napoleon was the swell and dash of a mighty wave, 
= which the barrier yielded, and the roaring flood poured onwards covering 
all. 

Yet was there noth:ng of timidity or natural want of enterprise to be discern- 
ed in the English General’s campaigns. » Neither was he of the Fabian school. 
He recommended that Commander's system to the Spaniards, but he did not fol- 
low ithimself. His military policy more resembled that of Scipio Africanus. 
Fabius, dreading Hannibal's veterans, red with the blood of four consular armies, 
hovered on the mountains, refused battle, and to the unmatched skill and valour 
of the great Carthaginian opposed the almost inexhaustible military resources of 
Rome. Lord Wellington was never loath to fight when there was any equality 
of numbers. He landed in Portugal with on'y nine thousand men, with intent to 
attack Junot, who had twenty-four thousand. At holica he was the assailant, at 
Vimiera he was assailed, but le would have changed to the offensive during the 
battle if others had not interfered. At Oporto he was again the daring and suc- 
cessful assailant. In the Talavera campaign he took the initiatory movements, 
although in the battle itself he sustained the shock. His campaign of 1810 in 
Portugal was entirely defensive, because the Portuguese Army was young and 
untried, but his pursuit of Massena in 1811 was as entirely aggressive, aithovgh 
cautiously so, as well knowing that in mountain warfare those who attack labour 
at a disadvantage. The operations of the following campaign, including the 
battles of Fuentes Onoro and Albuera, the first siege of Badajos, and the combat 
of Guinaldo, were of a mixed character; so was the campaign of Salamanca ; 
but the campaign of Vittoria, and that in the South of France, were entirely and 
eminently offensive. ’ 

Slight therefore is tue resemblance to the Fabian warfare. And for the Eng- 
lishman’s hardiness and enterprise bear witness the passage of the Douro at 
Oporto, the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, the storming of Badajos, the surprise 
of the forts at Mirabete, the march to Vittoria, the passage of the Bidassoa, 
the victory of the Nivelle, the passage of the Adour below Bayonne, the fight 
of Orthes, the crowning battle of Toulouse! To say that he committed faults 

is only to say that he made war; but to deny him the qualities of a great Com- 





promptitude, snatched the victory at the very moment when a terrible defeat 
seemed inevitable. At Sabugal, not even the astonishing fighting of the light 
division could have saved it if General Reynier had possessed this essential 
quality of a General. At El Bodon, Marmont failed to seize the most favoura- 
ble opportunity which occurred during the whole war for crushing the Allies. At 
Orthes, Soult let slip two opportunities of falling upon the Allies with advan- 
tage, and at Toulouse he failed to crush Beresford. 

At Vimiera, Lord Wellington was debarred by Burrard from giving a signa! 
illustration of this intuitive generalship, but at Busaco and the heights of San 
Cristoval, near Salamanca, he suffered Massena and Marmont to commit glaring 
faults unpunished. On the other hand, he has furnished many examples of that 
successful improvisation in which Napoleon seems to have surpassed all mankind. 
His sudden retreat from Oropesa across the Tagus by the bridge of Arzobispo ; 
his passage of the Douro in 1809; his halt at Guinaldo in the face of Marmont's 
overwhela.ing numbers ; tLe battle of Salamanca; his sudden rush with the 
third division to seize the hill of Arinez at Vittoria; his counter-stroke with the 
sixth division at Sauroren; his battle of the 30th, two days afterwards ; his sud- 
den passage of the Gave below Orthes ;—add to these his wonderful battle of 
Assye, and the proofs are complote that he possesses in an emineut degree that 
intuitive perception which distinguishes the greatest Generals. 

Fortune, however, alwavs asserts her supremacy in war, and often from a 
slight mistake such disastrous consequences fiow that in every age and every na- 
tion the uncertainty of arms has been proverbial. Napoleon’s march upon Ma- 
drid in 1808, before he knew the exact situation of the British Army, is an ex- 
amp.¢. By that march he lent his flank to his enemy. Sir John Moore seized 
the advantage, and though the French Emperor repaired the error for the mo- 
ment by his astonishing march from Madrid to Astorga, the fate of the Penin- 
suia was then decided. If he had not been forced to turn against Moore, Lisbon 
would have fallen, Portugal could not have been organised for resistance, and the 
jealousy of the Spaniards woul never have suffered Wellington to establish a 
solid base at Cadiz ; that General’s after success would then have been with the 
things that are unborn. It was not so ordained. Wellington was victorious— 
the great conqueror was overthrown. England stood the most triumphant na- 
tion of the world. But with an enormous debt, a dissatisfied people, gaining 
peace without tranquillity, greatness without intrinsic strength, the present time 
uneasy, the future dark and threatening Yet she rejoices in the glory of her 
arms! And itis a stirring sound! « War is the condition of the world. From 
man to the smallest insect all are at strife, and the glory of arms, which cannot 
be obtained without the exercise of honour, fortitude, courage, obedieuce, modes- 
ty, and temperance, excites the brave man’s patriotism, and is a chastening cor- 
rective for the rich man’s pride. It is yet no security for power. Napoleon, the 
greaest man of whom history inakes mention—Napoleon, the most wonderful 
commander, the most sagacious politician, the most profound statesman,—lost by 
arms, Poland, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and France. Fortune, that 
name for the unknown combinations of infinite power, was wanting to hjm, and 
without her aid the designs of man are as bubbles ona troubled ocean. 

FATHER MATHEW, THE IRISH TEMPERANCE 
APOSTLE. 
From the Dublin Weekly Register. 

The following facts, which we have been enabled to lay before our readers, 
respecting this extraordinary and exemplary man, may be relied on as authentic, 
as they have been for the most part derived from himself. His great axniety to 
draw a veil over the good things he has done is the ouly reason that they are not 
more numerous. 

Mr. Mathew was born in the year 1789, at Thomastown House, the seat of 
the Earl of Llandaff, in the County of Cork. When about 20 years of age he 
entered Kilkenny College, where, having completed the usual course of studies, 
he took orders asa Franciscan Friar. On leaving college he fixed his residence 
at Cork, where, ina short time he earned a high reputation by the zeal with 
which he discharged the duties of his sacred office, and particularly by his pow- 
ers as a pulpit orator. To enumerate the services which he rendered to his fel- 
low citizens, particularly the humblerclasses of them, is a task agreeable in it- 
self, but one which would require more time and space than we c-n afford to 
bestow. Let it be sufficient to say, that he has spent the last 25 years in con- 
tinued exertions to mitigate the sufferings of the poor of his neighbourhood, and 
to raise them from the state of moraland physical degradation to whieh they had 
been reduced. Never, during that time was an attempt made to effect any of 
the great ends of charity—to instruct the ignorant, to feed the hungry, ro clothe 
the naked—that did not either originate with him, or at least receive his most 
ardent support. He never stopped to enquire whether such an attempt ori- 
ginated with a Protestant or Catholic ; he required but to be told that its object 
was to confer a benefit on his fellow-man. We need hardly say he isa true and 
consistent Catholic ; but at the same time, he believes there is room in heaven 
forevery good man to whatsoever sect he may belong. He never hesitates to 
say that he believes benevulence to be the great end of Christianity. His every 
word and action points him out as one of those (alas! how few), who understand 
that the motive which called God from on high to dwell amongst us was, that 
we should love one another. 

By such a course of life Mr. Mathew gained, in a short time, an unbounded 
influence over the minds of the surrounding poor. About two years ago it was 
suggested to him by afew benevolent individzals who had attempted to establish 
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Divine Providence, in her perfect wisdom and fur good purposes, having hard- 
ened the heart and blinded the eyes of the Sovereign of the Two Sicilies, gave 
him over to the influence of bad men, who induced him to grant in June, 1838, 
a monopoly of the whole of the sulphur trade in Sicily to a French Company, in 
direct contravention of the existing treaty with Great Britain; that country re- 
monstrated, demanding the annulment of such monopoly. Prince Cassaro, then 
Sicilian Minister of Foreign Affairs, represented to the King the necessity, both 
for the good of Sicily and to avoid a collision with England, of doing away with 
the contract. 

His Majesty in July, 1839, declared himself convinced of the necessity, and 
commanded Prince Cassaro to assure the British Chargé d’Affaires at Naples, 
Mr. Kennedy, that the monopoly should be abolished. ‘This promise not having 
been fulfilled, Mr. Macgregor was despatched by the British Government, and 
reached Naples in September last : this gentleman strenuously urged the imme- 
diate fulfilment of the verbal promise made to Mr Kennedy, or at least that a 
written one should be given to him, fixing the period when the monopoly should 
cease. ‘The King refused to allow Prince Cassero to place the promise on paper, 
but authorized hima to assire Mr. Macgregor, by word of mouth, that the mono- 
poly should cease on or before the 1st of January, 1840 This assurance was 
also SS to him by the Austrian Ambassador, and Mr. Macgregor left Na- 
ples for England in the end of November last, having settled the articles of a 
treaty abolishing the monopoly, and placing the trade between the two countries 
on a footing of reciprocity. 

The evil genius of bad men, who surround,the weak and vacillating King, 
gained new courage on Mr. Macgregor’s departure. ‘The Ist of January arrived, 
end the contract remained existing in all its vigour. Mr. Kennedy continued his 
unavailing efforts to obtain the promised satisfaction. 

Finally, in February last, » strong note reached the British mission from Lord 
Palmerstor, calling on the Neapolitan Government for the immediate dissolution 
of the monopoly, and full indemnity for all losses suffered and to be sustained by 
British subjects from the beginning to the end of the monopoly. ‘This note hav- 
ing been communicated to Prince Cassaro, and the substance of it made known 
to the King, the Prince was desired to obtain the favour of Mr. Kennedy's retir- 
ing the note for eight days, in which tiine the Prince hoped the contract might 
be eoncelled. 

On the 24th of February last a Council of State was held on the subject, 
which having broken up without any positive determination, Mr. Kennedy insist- 
ed on an immediate promise in writing that the monopoly should be, without 
more delay, put an end to, or he should send in to Prince Cassaro the official note 
of Lord Palmerston, the eight days having expired. 

Prince Cassaro, on the 26th of February, obtained orders from the King to in- 
form Mr. Kennedy confidentially, and officially in writing, that the monopoly 
should be immediately abolished, commanding him to add, that His Majesty did 
this in deference to Great Britain. The note was transmitted to Mr. Kennedy 
the same day. 

A few days afterwards Mr. Temple, the British Minister, after 18 months’ ab- 
sence in England, returned to Naples, with full znd strong instructions from Lord 
Palmerston to insist on the immediate dissolution of the monopoly, and the in- 
demnification for all losses. Mr. ‘emple while he informed Prince Cassaro of 
the nature of his instructions, expressed great surprise at the delay in executing 
the promise made to Mr. Kennedy. The Prince was commanded by the King to 
ask for eight days’ delay. Finally, these eight days having expired without any 
pract’cal result, Mr. Temple sent in his note to Prince Cassaro ; ard on Sunday, 
the 16th of March, a Council of State was assembled to decide on the nature of 
the answer to be givento Great Britain. 'The King opened the discussion by 
saying, he would never consent to the demands made by Great Britain, and that 
the monopoly was no infringement of the treaty of 1816. All the Ministers, ex- 
cepting Prince Cassaro, Marquis Pietrocatella, and some people say the Marquis 

Yel Carctto, lauded the magnanimous resolve of the young Sovereign. 

The two first named Ministers humbly represented to His Majesty, that the 
Royal word having been officially given tothe British Government, the monopoly 
was done aay with, and His Majesty could not retract it without compromising 
his honour and dignity. 

The voices of the majority rendered these wise counsels of no effect. A let- 
ter was dictated by the Sovereign, which was to be signed by Prince Cassaro and 
sent to Mr. Temple. His Excellency respectfully informed His Majesty that 
His Majesty might command him to inake any sacrifice, excepting that of his 
henour, which being compromised by the note written to Mr. Kennedy on the 
26th of February, by His Majesty’s commands, he could never sign a note’to Mr. 
Temple which was coutrary to the substance of that sent to Mr. Kennedy, and, 
as his services could not any longer be of use to his Sovereign, he prayed His 
Majesty to accept his resignation. 

The Council broke up. ‘Two days afterwards the Prince sent his written re- 
signation to the King. The Sovereign insisted that the Prince should first sign 
and seal the note ; the Prince respecttully but firmly dared to refuse, and on the 
21st of March the proud Sovereign decreed the dismissal of his faithful servant, 
after having served his grandfather, father, and self, with fidelity and zeal for up. 
wards of 30 years. 


HOSTILITIES WITH NAPLES 
From the Malta Times of the 15th of April. 
The Hydra war steamer returned from Naples and Palermo (at which latter 
port she called to communicate with the British Consul) on the 8th inst., after 





a total abstinence society in Cork, that he could not better employ his talents 
and influence that in reclaiming the humble classes of his fellow citizens from 
the vice of drunkenness, which prevailed at the time to a frightful extent among 
them. He embraced the proposal without hesitation. About the commence- 
ment of the year 1838, he formed the first toi.! abstinence society. ‘The tem- 
perance movement, like all great revolutions, has grown from small beginnings. 
For several months after the first society was established, the number of its mem- | 
bers scarcely exceeded five hundred : it is now more than a million. 
There is not a single member of his family, who are mostly distillers, 
on whoin he has not inflicted a serious injury by his advocacy of Temperance ; 
nor were his friends the only persons who suffered by his benevolence. For se- 
veral months after he established his society .in Cork he defrayed the expenses of | 
it f.om his own pocket. He hired, at ccnsiderable cost, a riding school in Cove | 
street, as a place of meeting. He supported a number of poor persons who} 
came from the neighbouring county into Cork for the purpose of joining his so- j 
ciety. He gave sixty thous.nd medals for nothing ; and, in addition to all this, t 
there was no degree of exertion which he thought too much for the furtherance ; 
of the great work in which he was engaged. Day after day he was at his post, | 
encouraging and exhorting; his toil was unremitting, and his only reward is, | 
that which heaven never fails to bestow on agood man. Mr. Mathew is some- | 
what under the middle size—we should say about 5 fect S—somewhat corpulent, | 
but not so as to render him in any degree inactive. In his countenance there is | 
a peculiar expression of benevolence. ' 
It is rather fashionable with some people, who think they can see farther into | 
futurity than their neighbours, to talk of Mr. Mathew’s labours as transitory in 
their effect, and of the happy change effected in the habits of the people, as one | 
that is not likely to outlast the enthusiasm that has given it birth. We enter- 
tain a different opinion, and we are convinced a little reflection will lead every ! 
thinking man to agree with us. What is it that forms the drankard’s charm! 
Assuredly nothing but habit. Nature has not implanted in our hearts a desire 
for wine or whiskey. The propensity, is born with no man. It takes its rise 
from small beginnings, at.d grows by degrees upon the mind. May we not, 
then, fairly expect that time, which has given it its strength, may also take its 
strength away! It is a great thing to interrupt a habit. Suppose the great 
mass of the people should continue temperate for one year—and this supposition 
has been already realized with regard to a great portion of them—it is not too 
much to say that nine out of every ten will persevere. New habits will be } 
created, new enjoyments will be felt—and what is, perhaps, as powerful a mo- 
tive as either—a new fashion will be formed. It will no longer be considered 
one of the necessary accomplishments of a gentleman to be able to drink a 
certain quantity of whiskey punch. Excess will be looked upon in its proper 
light as a thing rather to be ashamed of than to be proud of. Taking all 





mander is to rail against the clear midday sun for want of light. How few of 
his combinations failed! How many battles he fought, victorious in all! Tron 
hardihood of body, a quick and sure vision, a grasping mind, untiring power of 
thought, and the habit of laborious minute investigation and arrangement ; all 
these qualities he possessed, and with them that most rare faculty of coming to 
prompt and sure conclusions on sudden emergencies. This is the certain mark 
of a master spirit in war; without it a commander may be distinguished, he may 
be a great man, but he cannot be a great Captain: where troops nearly alike in 
arms and knowledge are opposed, the battle generally turns upon the decision 
of the moment. 

At the Somosierra, Napoleon's sudden, and what to those about him appeared 
an insensate order, sent the Polish Cavalry successfully charging up the moun- 
tain, when more studied arrangements, with ten times that force, might have 
failed. At Talavera, if Joseph had not yielded to the imprudent heat of Vic- 
tor, the fate of the Allies would have been sealed. At the Coa, Montbrun’s re- 
fusal to charge with his Cavalry saved General Craufurd’s division, the loss of 
which would have gone far towards producing the evacuation of Portugal. At 
Busaco, Massena would not suffer Ney to attack the first day, and thus lost the 
only favourable opportunity for assailing that formidable position. At Fuen 
tos Onoro, the same Massena suddenly suspended his attack, when a powerful 
effort would probably have been decisive. At Albuera, Soult’s column of at- 
tack, instead of pushing forward, halted to fire from the first height they had 

ined on Betesford’s right, which saved that General from an early and total 

feat ; agua at a later period of that battle, the unpremeditated attack of the 
Fusiliers decided the contest. At Barosa, General Graham, with a wonderful 


these things into consideration, there is not the slightest ground for apprehen- 
sion as to the ultimate result of temperance in Ireland. As to the effects of 
temperance on the condition of the people, they are too evident to require any 
lengthened remarks. ‘The amount of money saved <o the country and to that 
portion of the community, too, who stand most in need of it, is perhaps the 
least important of the happy results that are likely to flow from it. Yet even 
this is by no means inconsiderable. The value of the spirits annually consumed 
in Treland could not have been under three millions. The duty amounted to 
about half that sum, and in this a very sensible diminution has been already 
felt ; and it is remarkable that a corresponding izcrease has taken place on the 
dluties of tea and other exciseable luxuries. 


a 
NAPLES—THE SULPHUR QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Times. 

Sir,—In times of turbulence and revolution it is not extraordinary to see vir- 
tuous spirits rise out of chaos and display all their innate vigour and worth, be- 
coming blazirg lights to guide their fellow men to virtue, courage, high honour, 
and humanity ; but few examples are to be found of men of high birth, great 
power, and wealth, coming forward under a stern (not in the sense of being san- 
guinary), grinding, and unprincipled despotism to place themselves in the gap 
between the proud, intemperate, and extravagant folly of an ignorant young de- 
spotic Prince and the great patriotic principle of strict and bright honour ! 

For the glory of human nature in Naples we find a redeeming example in the 
noble-minded Prince Cassaro. 








staying two days and a half at Naples. By this arrival we learn that His Sici- 


lian Majesty persists in his refusal to break his contract with the sulphur monopo- 
lists, lnsivting that it is not, as pretended, in violation of the commercial treaty 
with Great [ritain. Preparations to resist any British naval force are making 
upon a grand scale as far as regards the manning and fitting out gunboats, and a 


very large force of cavalry ard infantry has been marched through Calabria, and 
thence conveyed by steamers to various parts of Sicily. In Messina alone, it is 
said, 16,000 men have been added to the garrison. It would appear that France 
is understood to be with Great Britain in the point at issue, for it is stated that the 
French Chargé d’Afifaires at Naples has pointed out to the King the irregularity 
of his proceedings, ana the consequences which may result from a rupture with 
so strong a naval power, whereupon His Majesty observed, “ That there had 
been one Napoleon in the world. and he sa no reason why another should not 
start up.” 

On Saturday last the following notification was published by the Government 


: of Malta :— 


“Minute py Hts Excetvency ree Governor. 

“ The Governor is pleased to publish, fur the information of the merchants and 
others concerned in the trade between this island and Naples and Sicily, the fol- 
lowing communication made to him by his Excellency Admiral Sir Robert Stop- 
ford, G.C.B. G.C.M.G., Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Naval Forces in 
the Mediterranean :— 

‘*¢ Princess Charlotte, Malta, April 10, 18490. 

“« ¢Sir,—Having received directions from the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty to place myself in communication with Her Majesty’s Minister at the 
Court of Naples, and when called upon by that Minister to do so, tw proceed my- 
self, or send some other officer to Naples with a sufficient force, aud cause all 
Neapolitan and Sicilian ships which may be met with either in the Neapolitan or 
Sicilian waters to be seized and detained until such time as notice shall be re- 
ceived from Her Majesty’s Minister at Naples that the just demands of the Bri- 
tish Government regarding the monopoly of the sulphur mines in Sicily in viola- 
tion of the treaty of 1816 between the two Governments have been complied 
with ; and having received despatches from the Minister at Naples, acquainting 
me that His Sicilian Majesty refused compliance therewith, I have the honour to 
acquaint your Excellency, that I shall proceed with all possible despatch in pro- 
secution of my orders, that your Excellency may make the same known to all 


| concerned, in such a way as your Excellency may think proper. 


‘***T have the honour to be your Excellency’s most obedient humble serv’t. 
“*Ropertr Srorrorp, Admiral. 

“To his Excellencv Lieutenant-General Sir H. F. Bouverie, G.C.M.G., K 

C.B., Governor of Malta, &c.” 
“ By command of his Excellency, 
““H. GREIG, Chief Secretary to Government.’” 

“ Palace Valletta, April 10, 1840.” 

In the evening of the 10th instant the Hydra towed out the Bellerophon, which 
vessel in company with the Jaseur immediately made sail for Messina, Palermo, 
and Naples. The Hvdra was suddenly despatched in the same direction during 
the night. His Excellency the Admiral in the Princess Charlotte with the Tyne 
and Phenix will follow as soon as the Prometheus arrives from Marseilles with 
the London overland mail of the 4th instant, which arrived on Monday night. 


commie 
ENGLISH PARTY POLITICS. 
From the Spectator, Radical paper. 

Easter brings its annual intermission of Parliamentary labours. The first half 
of the session has been rather larger than usual. Muisters were in a hurry to 
marry their Royal Mistress, and scarcely allowed the Christmas holydays to pass 
before they called upon the Commons to vote the settlements. The commence- 
ment of the session was the commencement of Ministeria! humiliations. Re- 
gardless of warnings, not in this instance proceeding solely from Radicals power- 
less in Parliament, the Government resolved to propose an establishment for the 
Queen’s husband, so unnecessary and unreasonable, that even some of their 
stanchest edherents were compelled, cither by conscience or a regard to appear- 
ances and the fear of constituents, to unite with the Opposition in curtailing it. 

This wasa disgraceful blow ; but the Ministers took it quietly, and other mor- 
tifications fol.owed. Mr. Herries triumphed on a question of finance ; Mr. Lid- 
dell persuaded a majority to brand the Spring Rice job ; and Lord Stanley beat 
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the Government on a point of more practical importance perhaps than any of 
these, for it more nearly affects their maiority—the registration of Irish voters.* 

We believe that no previous Ministry ever encountered such a series of de- 
feats ; we are certain that none ever survived them. Nevertheless, the Mel- 
bourne-Whigs pick up some cruinbs of comfort. They remember, that although 
the House of Commons has once and again discredited particular acts and prac- 
tices of their administration, yet a majority demurred to a general vote of “no 
confidence.” True, the converse of the proposition was not brought forward ; 
no member of the Cabinet, no Whig, old or modern, ventured to subsvitute a 
resolu:ion of approval for that of rebuke. But the practical effect was the same 
—for Ministers kept their places. Tho result of the “no confidence” struggle 
seemed to establish the fact, that let them do what they like, when the question 
is whether the Tories shall return to olfice, the present House of Commons tnay 
be trusted to keep in the Whigs. Again, when the Opposition, narrowed the 
China question to a mere conflict of factions, they nay be said to have fought 
for defeat : victory would have disconcerted their plan of shunn‘ng the responsi- 
bility of Government, till it shall fall upon them by no direct act of their own, 
but like the natural succession to an inheritance. 

Passing from subjects on which Whigs and Conservatives were arranged, os- 
tensibly at least, on opposite sides, our retrospective glance discerns two ques- 
tions in the foreground. ‘The Corn-law debate, though its issue was ludicrous, 
had yet this merit, that it attracted the attention of the public—nay, of Parlia- 
ment—to a large feature of the “ Condition-of-England question.” And al- 
though the preduminance of the landed in:crest seemed to be unshaken as far as 
it rests upon a numerical majority in the Legislature, an impression was created 
among the most confident upholaers of the existing tax, that the advocates of 
free trade are making progress; and the impressive declaration of Sir Robert 
Peel that the value of landed property, depends mainly upon commercial 
and manufacturing prosperity, must have been received as a sort of 
warning to prepare for the time when the Corn-laws must be relinquished. On 
the whole, therefore, we are uot disposed to consider the time devoted to the 
discussion on Mr. Villiers’s motion as unprofitably employed; and, to all practi- 
cal purposes, the debate was perhaps as usefully concluded by Mr. Warburton’s 
blundering motion of adjournment, as by a division exhibiting the decided supe- 
riority of the landed interest. 

Notwithstanding so much time was taken up by the Privilege ard other idle 
discussions, a reference to the Vote-paper shows that some progress has been 
made with several measures of practical use. Very few have been completed, 
and experieice forbids the expection that many will live throagh the ses- 
sion. Another remark, suggested by the review of the Parliamentary session 
and inspection of the Notices, is the absence of claptrap motions. ‘The make 
believe Members no longer attempt the delusion of * further Reform.” Nobo- 
dy pretends that even the Ballot has gained ground ; and Mr. Grote is under no 
obligation to repeat his testing motion of last year, though the Cabinet is ‘ re- 
constructed,” and the question is “‘ open”’ still. 

In one respect the Government has been diligent and successfu!—almost all 
the money for the service of the year is voted. Whence the supplies are to 
come—whether from new taxes, or froin anticipated resources 2nd postponed 
burdens in the shape of augmented debt—:s a question on which the Chan- 
c¢llor of the Exchequer proposes to enlighten the country on the 8th of next 
month. ; 

The Lords have not departed from their now confirmed habit of doing little or 
nothing before Easter. The flightof Lord Brougham—the primum n.obile of 
his order—immediately after the commencement of the session, aud Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s illness, have almost paralyzed them. What they have done, however— 
always “ saving the rights of the Church "—has been good of its kind; and it 
will be remembered, though the fact has ceased to create surprise, that the most 
liberal enactment—in principle, not mere preteace—has proceeded not from the 
Reformed Heuse uf Commons, but from the * other place.” ‘The Lords im- 
parted its popular feature to the Printed Papers Bill. 

The Melbourne Parliament is now well advanced in its third year. 
liament since the Reform Act has exceeded a three-years duration. 
one have the bad eminence ! ; 
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No Par- 
Will this 
Whigs, when pressed with their former advocacy 
of Triennial bills, have replied, that the country has Triennial Parliaments, and 
therefore legislation is superiluous. What will they say if the existence of the 
Melbourne House of Commous be prolonged another year, or two, or three ! 
Will the Rubicon of positive Anti-Reform and final Reprobation be passed in 
1841? ‘The continuance of a House of Comons to the utmost working limits 
of the Septennial Act, would be in accordance with the practices of the Mel- 
bourne-Whigs and the “ further Reformers” of 1840. 





* The majority against Ministers on Prince Alvert’s pension was 105; on the New- 
port-Monteagie job, 28 ; on Mr. Herries’s Finance motion, 10 ; ou Lord Stanley's Registra- 
tion Bill for lreland, 16. They only escaped a vote of want of confidence by a majority 
of 21, and of censure on the China question by 9. : , F 

aoincigillandieatitien 

Presentation of a Silver Vase to Charles Kemble.—Immediately after Charles 
Kemble took his farewell of the stage, a subscription was set on foot for the 
purpose of presenting him with some token of the respect and admiration his 
professional skill and domestic virtues had begotten in the hearts and minds of a 
numerous circle of admiring friends. ‘To this subscription many noblemen and 
others who are known as supporters of the best interests of the drama largely 
contributed, and the result was a sum which enabled the coinmittee of manage- 
ment to prepare a massive silver cup, weighing seven hundred ounces, and of 
the value of four hundred and fifty pounds. 

This elegant vase was designed and modelled under the kind superintendence 
of his friend Sir Francis Chantrey, the gifted sculptor, and is characterized by 
pure classical treatment and harmonious arrangement. It is thirty-eight inches 
high ; the cup which is 01 frosted silver, is supported by a massive square pedes- 
tal of polished silver, the contrast between the two being highly effective. On 
the two side panels of the pedestai the names of the subscribers are engreved ; 
the back panel bears Mr. Kemble’s coat of arms, and on the one in front ap- 
pears an appropriate inscription. From this pedestal rises the cup, sustained 
upon a beautiful ornamented foot. Its bulb contains two masks, one of tragedy, 
the other of comedy, surrounded and supported by the Acanthus above the bulb 
and complety encircling the body of the cup, Shakspeare’s * Seven Ages” are 
represented in bas-relief. ‘Two entwined serpents spring from each side of the 
top of the cup, and curve gracefully downwards, their heads resting and spread- 
ing upon the surface of the bulb below ; these form the handles, The top is 
richly and appropriately decorated with ivy leaves, and inthe centre a standine 
figure of Charles Kembie surmounts the whole, representing him in the charac- 
ter of “ Hamlet,” at the time when he is contemplating the skull by the side of 
Ophelia’s grave. ‘This figure is beautifu'ly modelied. The features are pertfect- 
ly like, and the costume is in excellent keeping As a work of ari, the execu- 
tion of this superb testimonial deserves every praise which can be bestowed 
upon it. 

(Messrs. Storr and Mortimer, the Londen Jewellers, whe have lately establish- 


ed a branch of their house in this city. are the manufacturers of this splendid 
piece of plate.— Ed. Alion.] . 
ewe 
THE TOKNADO AT NATCHEZ. 
FROM THE NATCHEZ (MISS.) FREE TRADER EXTRA. 
About one o'clock on Thursday, the 7tli instant, the attention of the citizens 


of Natchez was attracted by an unusual avd continuous roaring of thunder to 
the southward, at which point hung masses of black clouds. some of them sta- 
tionary, and others whirling along with under-currents, but all driving a little 
east of north. As there was evidently juch lightning, the continual roar of 
growling thunder, although noticed and spoken of by many, created no_particu- 
lar alarm. : 

The dinner bells in the large hotels had rung, a little befo 
most of our citizens were sitting at their tables. 
phere was darkened, so as to require the lighting of candles ; and in a few mo- 
ments afterwards, the rain was precipitated in tremendous catara*ts rather than 
in drops. In another moment tlie tornado, in all its wrath, was upon us. The 
pare et shook _ ii with an earthquake ; the alr was black with 
whirling eddies of house walls, roofs, chimney in| chee ber a 
tant = he all shot through the air «s if thrown Rs A evapeed a _—~ 
mosphere soon became lighter, aa1 then such an awful auene of ce ae sash ne 
never before met the eye of man became manifest. Tho greater ber of the 
ruin was effected in the short space of from three to five mitutes althou h the 
heavy sweeping tornado lasted nearly half an hour. For about five ssmnerts was 
more like the explosive force of gunpowder than any thing else it could have 
been compared to. Hundreds of rooms were burst open as sudden ao i ter 
rels of gunpowder had been ignited in each. wa ‘ 

As far as glasses or the naked eye can reach, the first traces of 
to be seen from the Naichez blufl down the river about ten miles bearing consi- 
derably west of south. Sweeping across the Natchez island, it esamed » Receerae 
below the plantation of David Burland, Esq., opposite the plantations of p M 
Lapice, Esq., in the parish of Concordia. It ther struck the Natchez bluff oan 
a mile anda half below the city, near the mansion called the “ Briers.” which it 
but slightly injured, but swept the mansion late of Charles B Gree 
ere a ae and the ancient forest in which it was emboso 


re two o'clock, and 
when, suddenly, the aimos- 


the tornado are 


ne, Esq., 
med, into a 


It then struck the city through its whole width of one mile, and included the 
entire river and the village of Videlia, on the Louisiana shore —making the path 
of the tornado more than two miles in width. At the Natchez landing a the 
river, the ruin of dwellings, stores, steamboats, flat boats, was almost entire from 
the Vidalia ferry to the Mississippi Cotton Press. A few fragments of dwellings 
still remain, but they can scarcely be called sheiters. rs 
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| which arrived on Saturday last. 
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In the upper city, or Natchez on the Hill, scarcely a house escaped damage or | 000, stg. As this sentiment was put forth in» the Morning Chronicle, a 


utter ruin. The I'resbyterian and Methodist churches have their towers thrown 
down, their roofs broken and walls shattered. The Episcopal church is much 
injured in its roof. Parker's great Southern Exchange is level with the dust. 
Great damage has been done to the City Hotel and the Mansion House, both be- 
ing unroofed, aud the upper stories broken in. The house of Sheriff Izod has 
not a timber standing, and hundreds o° other dwellings are nearly in the same 
situation. The court-house at Vidalia, parish of Concordia, is utterly torn down, 
also the dwelling Louses of Dr. M’Whorter and of Messrs. Dunlap and Stacey, 
Esqs. ‘The parish jail is partly torn down. i 

But now the worst remains to be told. Parish Judge Keeton, of Concordia, 
was instantly killed while at dinner at the house of Mr. Stacey. He was a noble 
and esteemed man. No other person was killed in Vidalia, although some others 
were hurt. At the Natchez landing, out of fifty or sixty flat boats only six are 
now afloat. Those best acquainted suppose as many as one hundred flat-boat 
men were drowned in the river, which swelled instantly to the height of six or 
eight feet. 

‘The steamboats Hinds, Prairie, and St. Lawrence were destroyed and sunk at 
the landing, and the Vidalia ferryboat on the river--more or less persons being 
lost in the two first named boats. d 

From the ruins of the Steamboat Hotel, Mr. Alexander, the landlord, his lady 
and barkeeper, were dug out alive, as also Timothy Flint, the historian and 
geographer, and his son, from Natchitoches, La. besides Dr. Taliaferro and many 
others. Mre. Alexander is considered dangerously injured. ‘Two of her chil- 
dren were killed in her arms. As many as nine dead bodies have been dug from 
the Steamboat Hotel. 

The number of burials which have taken place to-day is about fifty, and many 
are still in a dangerous and dying condition. 

As soon as possible we shall publish a list of the names of the killed, wound- 
ed, and those missing whose bodies have not been found. 

Meanwhile we beg the indulgence of our kind friends and patrons for a few 
days, in which time we shall be able to get our office in some order. ‘The Free 
Trader office building has been crushed in and much shattered. We are all in 
confusion, and surrounded by the destitute, the houseless, the wounded, and the 
dying. Our beautiful city is shattered as if it had been stormed by all the can- 
non of Austerlitz. Our delightful China trees are all toru up. We are peeled 
and desolate. 

A public inceting has been held by the citizens in the court-house to-day, at 
which Col. Jas. C. Wilkins presided, and Ff. L. Claiborne, Esq. was secretary. 
Addresses were delivered by J. M. Hewitt and J. M. Duffield, Esqs. and resolu- 
tions offered by the latter gentleman and others, appointing relief committees, 
we. 

The City Hotel, through the kindness of the proprietor, Noah Barlow, Esq. 
has been thrown open to the wounded. Doctor Pollard, with his usual prompti- 
tude, has taken the Tremont House for an additional hospital, Stephen Duncan, 
Esq. having generously offered to be responsible for the rent. 

The neighbouring planters are generously sending in large gangs of slaves to 
assist in clearing the streets and digging the dead from the ruins. 

M. Ruffiner and S. J. Boyd, Esqs. have been at the trouble to go over the whole 
extent of the city, and to make a practical and careful estimate of the camages, 
which we endorse as far as our observation extends, and present to our readers : 
—Houses and goods under the Hill, $150,000 ; Four steamboats, $50,000 ; Fifty 
flatboats, at the landing, $100,000 ; Buildings, &c. below Main and West Canal 
street,$25,000 ; Below Main, west of Canal, south of Franklin, to Main, $25,000 ; 
Railroad Depot, buildings, &c., $50,000 ; Light-house and adjoining buildings on 
the south, $8,000 ; Judge Covington’s building and furniture, $10,000 ; Above 
Railroad and west of Canal street, $68,000; North of High street and west of 
Canal street, $30,000; East of Rankin, south to Main, $15,000; ‘Theatre square, 
$35,000 ; East of Rankin to limits south, $22,000 ; South of Orleans and west 
of Rankin, $20,000 ; Knight's house and square, $10,000; Parker's Hotel and 
square, $70,000; City Hotel, Mansion House and square, $50,000 ; Two squares 
north of Franklin, west of Pearl street, $10,000; South of Franklin, north of 
Orleans, west of Pearl, east of Wall street, $68,000; Two squares from High 
to Franklin, between Pearl and Commerce streets, $5,000 ; Franklin to Orleans, 
between Pearl and Commerce streets, $60,000 ; Coimmerce to Union, south of 
High, and north of Orleans street, $224,000 ; Union to Rankin, south of High, 
and north of Orleans street, $155,000 ;—Total, $1,260,000. 

Married,---On Thursday, l4th ult. by the Rev. S. A. Warner, at St 

atterson, N. J.4 Otto Rottan, M. D., second son of the late Gilbert Rottan, Esq. of 

Froome, Somerset, England,to Maryann, eldest daughter of Benjamin Brundred, Esq., 
formerly of Winkie, Staffordshire. 


Paul’s Church, 





journal which supports the cabinet, it acquired some confidence, although we at- 
tach no importance to it. We believe that the question will be again submitted 
to a third power for arbitration agreeably to the stipulations of the treaty of Ghent 
but upon such a basis as shall make that decision binding. The delay has arisen 
from a difficulty in settling the principles of this basis ; they must however soon be 
arrived at, when the whole subject will be handed over to a new arbiter, for ad- 
judication. As Great Britain and the United States cannot themselves agree, 
there is no other mode of disposing of this vexed question. Should England 
lose by the award she must negotiate with the United States for the ter- 
ritory north of the St. John, in orderto secure her connexion with Cana- 
da. The Earl of Mulgrave, son of the Marquess of Normanby, arrived 
in the British Queen, for the purpose of joining his regiment in the provinces. 
The Earl, however, on his arrival, first proceeded to Washington, the des- 
patches for Mr. Fox having been entrusted to his lordship, which despatches, in 
all probability, contain the answer to the counter-project of the American go- 
vernment. The Subsiddiary question growing out of the dispute as to the right 
of the provisional occupation of the ground, we are informed by the ‘ Globe,’ the 
organ of Lord Palmerston, is in a train of settlement—her Majesty's government 
having given instructions to Mr. Fox, and to the Governor-General, to enter into 
fresh arrangements with the United States for that purpose. The result of 
this ‘arrangement will probably allow the British troops to remain where they 
are, on the Temisquata and the St. John, and the posts occupied hy Governor 
Fairfield’s posse will be transferred to the troops of the United States. This 
apvears to be the most advantageous method of arrangiig a minor question. We 
consider all apprehensions of a rupture of the peaceable relations of the two 
countries at an end. 
The problem of a Northwest passage has at length been solved, and the fact 
of an entire and unobstructed communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, at the northern extremity of this continent, is fully and undisputably es- 
The eastern and western hemisphe;es are no longer continents in re- 
lation to each other, but form two vast islands surrounded by their own contiguous 
waters. This is among the greatest geographical discoveries made since the 
epoch of Columbus. 

The fortunate agents in settling this long doubted point, are Messrs. Dease 
and Simpson of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who under the patronage and at the 





tablished. 


expense of their munificent principals, have undertaken the necessary voyages, 
to achieve the work. These gentlemen, it will be recollected, first undertook a voy- 
age from Mackenzie’s River in 1837, proceeded westerly in the track of Captain 
Franklin, and made out the remaining portion of coast, left uninvestigated by that 
explorer, as far as Point Barrow, the most easterly point reached by the Blossom 
from Behring’s Straits in 1826. This expedition completed the discovery 
and delineated the northern Margin of the American Continent from Point 
Turnagain—the most easterly point made by Capt. Franklin in his first voyage— 
to the Straits of Behring ; Dr. Richardson having a little previously traversed 
Having made all the 
discoveries that were necessary to the west, Messrs. Dease and Simpson last year 
turned their faces to the east, and taking up the thread of Captain Franklin's 
discoveries, on his first voyage, from Cape Turnagain, preceeded towards the 
Great Fish river of Captain Back, until they reached the westerly dixcoveries of 
that gallant officer, found relics left by his party, and on 16th August actually 
breakfasted on the very spot occupied by him that day, five years before. These 
investigations brought Messrs. Dease and Simpson into contact with the scene 
of Captain Ross's discoveries and sufferings, and enabled them to clear up all 
doubts regarding Boothia. Captain Ross, it will be remembered, supposed 
Boothia to be a part of the main land and not an island, as contended for by 
Capt. Sir George Back. Sir George is right, for Messrs. Dease and Simpson 


the coast between the Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 23, 1840. 





We have uno later intelligence from Europe than that by the British Queen, 
The news by her was not very important, but 
we proceed to make a few comments on those tupics most deserving attention. 

The nature and causes of the difficulty between Naples and Great Britain are 
sufficiently explained in a letter to the London Times, which we have copied.— 
The case it will be observed is not one of doubt, but constitutes a clear infrac- 
tion of treaty obligations on the part of the King of the former country. The 
treaty of 1816 made at the moment Naples had been rescued from the military 
usurpation of Napoleon, and tne rightful sovereign restored to his inheritance by 
the magnanimity of England, guaranteed to British subjects a free trade in the 
article of Sicilian sulphur. This trade they enjoyed until within a year or two 
past, when a company of French speculators, by dint of bribery, prevailed upon 
the present sovereign to give them a monopoly of that useful and important ar- 
ticle. Such conduct could not fail to provoke the anger of the British nation, 
more especially as the act was without the show or shadow of justice, or a sin- 
gle reason that could be offered in extenuation. The governmert of Naples in- 
deed, did not pretend to justify the measure, and made repeated promises to cancel 
the improper arrangement with the French speculators and aliow the trade to re- 
sume its lawful course. Yet notwithstanding these promises no redress has been 
obtained, and England has been compelled to send a fleet to the Neapolitan 
shores to make reprisals, where at the Jast accounts they were actively engaged, 
and had made several captures. 

From what has been stated it is pretty clear that the Sovereign of Naples has 
not conéucted himself in a manner to add lustre to his crown, or to secure the 
applause o7 the world. 
rounded with bad advisers, and must therefore take the consequences of his own 
folly. It is satisfactory, however, to add that there is little probability of hosti- 
lities proceeding to any considerable extent, as France has offered her mediation, 
which both parties have accepted. 


He is represented to be young, rash, and avaricious, sur- 


It would indeed be incompatible with the policy of European legitimacy to 
allovy serious hostilities to grow up between those two countries, for the landing 
of a British army on any part of Naples would be a signal for a general rising of 
the liberal party throughout Italy. Rome and Austria would be seriously com- 
promitted, and hence we hear of the strenuous efforts of the ministers of the 
latter power at Paris and London to avert the impending storm. 

That gross bribery was e.nployed to procure the monopoly, is by no one 
doubted : on the contrary, the names of several of the King’s courtiers are giv- 
en as having received the bribes. It is true, nevertheless, that the King had one 
faithful minister in his cabiaet, the Prince de Cassaro, who had for some time 
hoped to restore things to their proper state, but evil counsels prevailed, and 
this excellent man has been sent into exile. The Courier Francais observes :— 

The population of Naples, at the time the Duke de Cassaro’s exile, 
took his part. On the night of his downfall an assemblage took place 
under the windows of the palace which M. Cassaro inhabited, and vivas 
and marks of approbation were uttered. ‘This popular manifestation gave the 
King much uneasiness, and in order to prevent its renewal, this ex-minister re- 
ceived orders to leave immediately for Foggia, and to remain there in exile.— 
This severity increases the discontent of the country, and gives rise to reports 
which, till then, had found circulation but amongst a small portion of the com- 
munity. It is stated that some influent 11 mediators on the sulphur affair have 
both asked and received very heavy douceurs. A well-known general, it is af- 


on the 10th of August found a distinct Strait between Boothia and the main land, 
ten miles wide, through which they sailed, and subsequently reached the relics 
left by Sir George’s party as before mentioned. This latter point must be a 
matter of gratification to Capt. Back, for his difference of opinion with Captain 
Ross, relative to the insularity of Boothia, had caused some unpleasant feelings 
between him and his friend Capt. James Ross, who had adopted his uncle's sen- 





timents. 

Thus then has the entire passage been made out—not, it is true, by a vessel 
sailing entirely through from east to west or from west to east, but by the par- 
tial discoveries of different intrepid navigators and voyagers. Capi. Parry dis- 
covered Prince Regent's Inlet; Capt. Ross discovered Boothia ; Capt. Beechy, 
of the Blossom, advanced to Point Barrow in Behring Straits; Capt. Franklin 
explored the coast for a considerable distance west of Mackenzies and east of the 
Coppermine rivers, while Dr. Richardson surveyed that between these two riv- 
ers. Finally, Messrs. Dease and Simpson stepped in and completed the discove- 
ries at two different points yet unexplored, and established the aqueous connex- 
ion of the whole route, and with it the existence or tHe NortHwest Pas- 





SAGE. 

The article on the life of Lord Clive is completed in our columns of this 
week, and we feel confident that the subject is one of general interest. At the 
present crisis, when all eyes are turned towards the East, and it is so important 
to understand truly the character of the people among whom great events are in 
progress, it will be found of great value ; it is no less essential, in rescuing the 
character of a man who rendered the most valuable services to his country, from 
the degree of obloquy which had undeservedly fallen upon it. Lord Clive was 
not immaculate; but who is the mortal that under the circumstances in which 
Clive was placed would have come so clear from the ordeal! His greatest 
fault was the substitution of one treaty for another; this is inexcusable, but 
it may be palliated on the plea that he had to deal with a party altogether faith- 
less and treacherous; in other words, he foiled them at their own game. His 
acceptance of the large sum of money was for great and ackr.owledged services. 
No blame was attached to him for it, at the time, either by the state or by indivi- 
duals; ‘hat cry has been set up at a much later period. He might have accumu- 
lated many times the wealth which he did acquire, had he been so disposed ; 
and all must acknowledge the liberality with which he dispensed to the army and 
others the riches which fell into his hands. 

On the whole, we deem this article an essential help to the consideration of 











the questions now rising on Indian affairs, an excellent vindication of a great 
and injured public character, and a literary article of much force and elegance. 


} 

| 
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| We have received the particulars of the Farewell which took place between 
the inhabitants of Amherstburg and Her Majesty's 34th Regiment, previous to 
the departure of the latter to another part of the Province, and should be glad if 
our space would permit the publication of them in detail, but this other duties 
forbid. It is nevertheless highly gratifying to perceive the good understanding 
and mutual respect in which the military and the civilians are mutually held there. 
The leave-taking was a solemn and public one, accompanied by every token of 
esteem that could result from good feeling. Mr. Reynelds read the address be- 
fore Col. Airey, his officers, and the regiment under his command, and Col. 
Airey read the reply which was in a correspondent tone of respect. Three cheers 
for the Queen were enthusiastically given and responded to, and then three hear- 
ty cheers for Col. Airey and the gallant 34th. The proceeding was witnessed 
by Gen. Brady of the U. S. Army, a great number of American officers from 
the garrison of Detroit, and a large concourse of citizens from the latter place, 
who had come to Amherstburg for the purpose. 





firmed, has received as his portion 15,000 ducats (£2,640), a minister and a 
duke, who figured conspicuously, 45,000 ducats (£7,920); in short, 1,000,000 
ducats (£175,000) is the present stated to have been made to a still higher per- 
sonage, (The King.) If the contract is annulled, what has been received must 
be returned, and there are few people at Naples disposed to submit to such an 
extremity.” a 

It was rumoured in the London papers that a settlement of the Boundary ques- 
tion was on the eve of being accomplished upon the following terms, viz. that 
the line prescribed in the award of the King 


of the Netherlands, which gave 
about two-thirds of the whole t« 


tory to the United States should be adopted, 
and that England should furtheri:ore, pay smart money to the amount of £200,- | 


David S. Kennedy Esq., of this city, was presented to the Queen at the Levee 
held at St. James’s Palace on the 6th ult. 





VALUABLE OIL PAINTINGS. 
DMISSION FREE.---One of the finest and most valuable collections of paintings ever 
brought together inthis country is now open tothe public for examination, free of 
charge, at Fraser’s Gallery, 322 Broadway, and will be offered at Auction on Friday the 
26th inst., at 11 o’clock, forenoon 
This collection embraces some of the finest specimens of painting by the old and mo- 
dern Masters ever before offered at auction, and includes five highly interesting and va- 
luable origina! portraits of Gen. Washington, Hamilton, John Jay, Morris, and Adams, 
pa nted by Col. Trumbull, and Mr. Sully, for the late Governor Wolcott, presenting @ very 
rare opportunity to collectors of works of the Fine Arts. 
Catalogues at the Gallery ma 23-It. 
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The Duke of Wellington will complete his 71st year on Friday, May 1. 

The Glasgow Wellington Testimonial.—At a highly repectable meeting of the 
committee on the Wellington memorial, in the Royal Exchange, Glasgow, on 
Wednesday, it was mentioned that the subscriptions amounted to nearly £9000, 
and that the money was being paid up with much cheerfulness. 

Totnes Election —We congratulate the conservative body on the result of this 
election. Tlie following were the numbers at the close of the poll :—Baldwin, 
158 ; Gisborne, 151 : majority for Baldwin, 7. 

Another Conservative Triumph.—The following is the final state of the poll 
for churchwardens, overseers, and surveyors of the highways for the parish of St. 
Mary’s, Lambeth. ‘The total, up to five o'clock yesterday afternoon, when the 

ll finally closed, was—conservatives, 3525; radicals, 2404. Gross conserva- 
tive majority, 1121. 

The Countess of Kingston has given the new Beter of Cashel, (Dr. Sondes,) 
£250 towards building a church in Kilkenny, and the Earl of Kingston is to co- 
operate in fixing a resident minister there. 

We understand that it is in the contemplation of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests to form the Green Park into a series of walks and plantations, and 
decorate them with evergreens upon a plan similar to that in St. James's Park ; 
and also to erect stone lodges at the east and west entrances. 

We may congratulate the infantry of the line on the likelihood of percuss‘ou 
muskets soon becoming general for the whole army, upon which the authorities 
have lately determined, and the 42d Royal Highlanders have the good fortune to 
be the first regiment selected to receive them. ‘The musket now in possession of 
the 42d is of that very superior description, “the long land toner.”—Naval and 
Military Gaz. 

Sir Lionel Smith, having accepted the government of the Mauritius, embark- 
ed for his destination on the 14th inst. The vessel in which his excellency sailed 
is the Reliance Indiaman.—Globe. 

Strength of the army in Ireland, April 8 :—Cavalry, 906, 8 regiments and 29 
depots, 13,070 ; Horse and Foot Artillery, 820; total, 14,793.—Naval and Mi- 
litary Gaz. 

We learn from the Hampshire Advertiser that government has officially an- 
nounced their selection of Southampton as the station for the mail-steamers to 
the West Indies and America. 


Royal Shaksperean Festival.—The sixteenth anniversary of the Royal Shak- 
sperean Club took place as usual at the Town Hail, Stratford, on Thur$day, 
and was attended by a great number of persons, not only from the town ofStrat- 
ford, but from the remotest parts of the county of Warwick. 

We are glad to hear on all sides congratulations of an improvement in com- 
mercial affairs. This change is not violent, but we trust on that account it is 
more likely to prove durable. In Lancashire, we are informed, there is more 
business doing than for twelve months past ; and in London the sales of foreign 
produce are certainly more encuuraging than they have been.—Bell’s Messen- 
ger. 

We understand that the joint opinions of two of the most eminent men at the 
bar has been taken on ‘he question whether attorneys are liable to serve on cor- 
oners’ juries, and that the opinion being that they are not liable, Mr. Wakley, the 
coroner for Middlesex, acquiesces in it, and has given directions to the summon- 
ing officer not to summon them in future.—Courier. 


Family Longevity.—On the 20th of January, at Mansfield (Mass.,) died Lieu- 
tenant Mason Cobb, aged 84; on the 27th, Mr. Benjamin Cobh, 87 ; and on the 
Ath of February, Captain John Cobb, 82—all three brothers, and revolutionary 
pensioners, leaving, still living, four other brothers, the youngest over 70. The 
united ages of all seven amount to 550 years, nine months, and 17 days; the 
average of which is 78 years and eight months. Their father, Benjamin Cobb, 
died in 1811, aged 82, and their mother died in 1828, in her 99th year—a rare in- 
stance of family longevity. 

A Volcanoin the Sea.—Extract of a Malta letter of the 6th inst., in the Sem- 
aphore :—‘ The captain of an English schooner, lately arrived, reports that, on 

ing near the spot where, in 1831, an island rose out of the sea, between Sici- 

y and Pantelleria, he saw a column of smoke issuing from the water. Admiral 

Stopford immediately sent the Hydra steamer to make observations. On her 

return, two days ago, Captain Robinson reported that, on sounding, he found be- 

tween 60 and 80 fathoms of water, which proved that the bo: tom was even lower 

than formerly. As the volcano, however, is still evidently at work, it will be well 
for all ships to steer clear of its site.” 

The Ashantee Princes—Monday the Prince William Quantainassah and 
Prince John Ansale, nephews of the powerful King of Ashantee, arrived at the 
London Inn, in this city, on their route to Plymouth and Cornwall, accompanied 
by the Rev. T. Pyne, of Tooting. These young princes are abou: 18 and 19 
years of age, and were delivered over to our government as hostages a few years 
since, at the termination of a treaty with the Ashantees on the Gold Coast of 
Africa ; they are exceedingly interesting and intelligent young men, and have 
greatly profited by the care and attention bestowed upon their education ; they 
are now engaged in a tour throug) England, to inspect the principal manufacto- 
ries, and other places worthy of their attention, previous to their return to their 
native country. 

Russia—The Expedition to Chiva.—The Invalide of St. Petersburgh of the 
9th instant states, that according to the last accounts from the expedition agains: 
Chiva, the Russian troops were concentrating on the banks of the Emba, in the 
vicinity of their magazines. General Perowski, wrote, on the 18th of February 
(March 1,) that they had safely reached the intrenchments along that river, and 
established their quarters in a district abounding in pasture and provisions. The 
corps had had again to encounter several frightful hurricanes in its march, and 
was exposed for some days to an intense cold of 25 degrees. The sanatory con- 
dition of the detachment was nevertheless satisfactory ; the enemy had not yet 
made their appearance. 

Turkey.—The Sultan has, it is said, passed all his private funds into the pub- 
lic treasury, and should he carry his generosity so far as to sacrifice the jewels 
of the nae Family for the public use, supplies may be obtained for a long 
period. It is reported that the jewelled decorations and insignia of rank of Pa- 
chas and officers have been ordered to be given in. 

‘Indian Life; a tale of the Carnatic.’ By Mrs. Colonel Hartley. 3 vols.— 
Saunders and Otley. ‘There is a very pleasant mixture of grave and gay in these 
volumes ; many exciting stories are told, and there is a good deal of poetry of 
an oriental character. ‘That part of the work which relates to the horrid sect of 
stranglers called Thugs is extremely interesting. 

On Wednesday evening, B. R. Haydon, Esq., delivered the opening lecture 
at the Society of British Artists. The subject was Colour. The lecturer proved 
that oil-painting was not an invention of Van Eyck’s, but long before practised 
bythe Greeks, in what was called Encaustic, which was a vehicle of wax dis- 
solved in oil, and the effect similar to the present mode of painting. 

e munificence of those noble and distinguished ladies, the oikens of Ar- 

Je and Roxburghe, and the Marchioness of Ailsa, has been extended to the 
Royal Belgrave Lying-inn Institution, with a permission that their names shall 
appear as vice-patronesses. 

Almack’s.—The Countess of Euston has resigned her book as one of the La- 
dies Patronesses, We understand it is not yet determined who will succeed her 
Ladyship. 

Sir Hugh Dalrymple Ross will, it is understood, succeed Alexander Dickson 
as Adjutant-General. 

The Queen has been pleased to grant the Right Hon. and Rev. Lord Wrio- 
thesley Russell, M. A., the place and dignitary of a Prebendary of her Majesty's 
Free Chapel of St. George, in the Castle of Windsor, void by the death of Dr. 
Joseph Goodall. The Queen has also been pleased to grant unto the Reverend 
Thomas Garnier, Bachelor of Civil Law, the Deanery of the Cathedral Church 
of Winchester, void by the death of Dr. Thomas Rennell.—London Gazette. 


The Queen has been pleased to grant unto Lovell Benjamin Badcock, Esq., a 
Lieut.-Col. in the army, now commanding the 15th Regiment of Light Dragoons, 
or King’s Hussars, at Madras, and Knight of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order, and to his only brother, William Stanhope Badcock, Esq., a Post Cap- 
tain in tne Roval Navy, her Majesty’s royal license and authority that they and 
their issue respectively may (from respect to the memory of their ancestor, Sir 
Salathiel Lovell, Kn:., some tise one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer) 
henceforth assume, take, and bear the surname of Lovell, in lieu of their present 
surname ; and also to command that her Majesty’s concession and declaration be 
recorded in the College of Arms.— London Gazette. 

The twenty-third anniversary of the Drury Lane Fund, his Royal Highness, 
the Duke of Cambridge in the chair, was held on Thursday evening, at the Free- 
mason’s ‘Tavern.—The usual preparations were made, with additional aceommo- 
dation for the fair ladies, the valued assistées at this banquet. About £1000 was 
the amount of subscriptions announced. 

Miss Susan Hobbs, the fair débutante at the Sacred Harmonic Society, has 
been very successful during her engagements in the west of England, and the 
provincial joarnals speak of her in the highest terms of praise. 

_Ole Buil, the singular and surprising, having revisited these shores, is about to 
give us fresh evidence of his powers in a series of concerts. 

Sediatzek, the celebrated flute-player,has lately returned from a successful tour 
im the north, to fulfil several London professional engagements, 


a 











Madame Caradori Allan, who for ten days has been contined to her bed by in- 
disposition, is now, we are happy to say, in a state of convalescence.—Court 
Jour., April 11. r 


National Academy of Design.—The fifteenth annual exhibition of this aca- 
demy is now open to the public, and there is presented a variety of subjects 
amounting to somewhat over three hundred. Of these, by far the greater num- 
ber are portraits of “ladies” and “ gentlemen” unknown, and, truth to say, in 
most cases it would be better if the painter were equally so; for many of them 
are the most arrant daubs that ever disgraced a sign post, and they are rendered 
still worse to the eye, from being placed almost in juxtaposition with a few that 
nobly redeem the character of the exhibition. 

We do not intend, however, to take upon us the ungracious task of commenting 
upon the bad part of this eposé in art, being aware that the institution is but a 
young one, that the exhibitors are laudably anxious, and that a spirit of emula- 
tion is alive ; nor will our limits allow us to enlarge upon several that occupy 
a fair and creditable station here ; but shall content ourselves with afew gene- 
ral remarks upon the few that may be considered the gems of the exhibition, and 
evincing a taste and skill that might do honour to their artists wheresoever they 
might be seen. i 

Here are a few portraits by H. Inman, N. A. which for life and vigour of ex- 
pression, and fidelity of likeness,cannot easily be surpassed. These are No. 52,Mr. 
B.ddle,—153, Mr. Ranger the comedian,—171, 172, and 206 small portraits of 
children. Mr. Inman’s pencil is a bold one, and he frequently produces his most 
striking effects by one touca of the pencil. In whole lengths or groups he is 
sometimes thought to be not rigidly correct in drawing, but we confess we have 
not been able to detect any material fault in that particular. His pictures almost 
speak, and we can well imagine from their general expression, that the painter is 
imbued with a sincere love of his art. 

The portraits by Charles C. Ingham, N. A. are charming,—we were about to 
say, too charming, for besides the accuracy of likeness, which in this artist is 
always faithfully correct, there is a height of finish which is almost equal to ena- 
mel. As his subjects are chiefly ladies this style commonly pleases, as it tends 
to heighten the effect of female beauty ; but it abates from the vigour and 
sprightliness which a bolder pencil might impart, and in spite of the excellence 
which we are compelled to admire, we are apt to wish that this fine artist would 
learn to “let well alone.” Mr. Ingham has several portraits in the gallery this 
year, all of which are in his usual style of excellence, but No. 132 is the picture 
which we prefer above all other from his studio. 

W. Page N. A. has but one picture in the exhibition, viz. “The Whistle, or 
the Infancy of Henri of Bearne.” Of this we had occasion to speak some time 
ago, whilst the subject was upon the easel, and its effect in a gallery is quite 
equal to the expectation we then formed. 

The exhibition is under immense obligation to A. B. Durand, N. A. not only 
for the skill and taste which his pictures display, but from the relief they afford 
in being chiefly original designs. Nos. 126 and 133, are a pair of subjects un- 
der the several titles of ‘“‘ Evening” and ‘“ Morning.” They are gallery paint- 
ings, and entirely compositions ; they evince a fanciful and romantic imagination, 
the associations are classical, the groups lively, the scenery somewhat gorgeous, 
and the foliage rich. These may be considered gems in this gallery. 

A very favourite artist, Thos. Cole, N. A. has two good pictures here. No. 
49, “* View of The Notch of the White Mountains,” and No. 93, ‘“ The Archi- 
tect’s dream.” “The latter, however, claims merits from the originality of the 
idea rather than the general elfect of the subject. In this dream “ The Ar 
chitect” has around him a congregated mass of incongruous subjects, Egyp- 
tian, Grecian, Oriental, and moaern architecture, is at once presented to the eye. 











This is nevertheless ingeniously arranged, and is pleasing to the reflecting exami- 
ner. 

We are warned that our space is very limited, and must, though unwillingly, 
confine ourselves to giving the numbers of several other subjects which pleased 
us greatly. They are 9, 18, 38, 53, 54, 61, 62, 77, 107, 117, 129, 134, 152, 
186, 195, 219, 220, 224, 228, 229, 234, 259, 261, 266, 269, 283, and 290. 


The Pictorial History of England.—This is, beyond all controversy, the best 
work on its subject, that has ever been issued for popular use. It is not a mere 
chronicle of the wars in which the country has been engaged, nor a mere bio- 
graphy of its successive monarchs, but it is a history of the People,—it describes 
their origin, their earliest laws, manners, and observances ; it traces the succes- 
sive changes and improvements in these matters, and enters fully into the con- 
sideration of the causes and effects of the great events which have from time to 

ime taken place. It is copiously illustrated by wood engravings, executed in a 
very superior manner, and having reference to the sports, trades, costumes, bat- 
tles of the people ; views of the most remarkable cities, castles, and scenes of 
interest ; fac-similes of the great seals of the different rulers, drawings of the 
arms and armour of the soldiers, portraits of the Kings and others ; in short, 
helps of all kinds to a full understanding of the text, and forming strong incen- 
tives to the study of the subject. The notes are full and important, the language 
clear and nervous, and the work as a whole very highly deserving of close at- 
tention by all who speak our language. It has now reached its 36th part, or 
conclusion of the 3d Vol. and will be completed in 4 volumes ; it is for sale by 
Edm«nd Baldwin, 102 Broadway, Agent to Charles Knight & Co, the London 
publishers. 

The Youth of Skakspeare. 3 vols. By the author of “Shakspeare and his 
friends.” This work is just published by Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia : 
the subject will sufficiently commend it to public attention. 
Wiley and Putnam of this city. 


It is for sale by 
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ENNISON’S latest Premium Refrigerators. Orders received at the office, 150 Fulton 
street. ma 16-tf. 


LASSICAL SCHOOL.---An Episcopal Clergyman, situated in a healthy part of the 
country, is willing to receive a few boys into his family to be educated with his own 
son. The situation is easy of access, being within two hours reach, by steamboat, of 
New York---is remarkable for its salubrity, and is entirely removed from all temptations 
to immorality and vice. Terms $150 per annum payable half-yearly in advance for board- 
ing, tuition, washing, &c., no extras, except $5 per annum for cot and mattress, which 
the student may avoid by furnishing his own. 

These very moderate terms the advertiser is able to adopt from the circumstance of 
his residing on his own property, from which he derives his fuel and many of the neces- 
saries of life at a very limited cost. He pledges himself that the very best instruction in 
the Latin, Greek and English languages and all the other branches of a course prepara- 
tory to admission into college, shall be given to those committed to his care. For refer- 
ences &c., apply at this office. ma 16-3t. 

Gentleman who has had several years’ experience in teaching Music and dancing 

in some of the first families in New York, is desirious of obtaining board in a gen- 
teel private family, where part of his time would be devoted to the instruction of the fa- 
mily, in the aboye accomplishments, as an equivalent. A note addressed H. B. A, 65 
Murray street, will meet immediate attention. ma 23-It. 

EMOVAL.---Storr & Mortimer, of New Bond Street, London, Silversmiths and Jew- 
Rciers to the Queen, have removed their Branch establishment in this city, from No. 
20 Warren street tu No. 356 Broadway, two doors above Carlton House. 

In addition to their present extensive and fashionable assortment of Jewellery and Plate, 
S & M. willreceive regularly by the Steam Vessels all the new patterns as they appear in 
London. ma 16-4t 














JOHN KNIGHT HAMILTON, 

ATE of Myvannon Estate, deceased.---The attention of the heirs of the above named 
erson, has been called by the publication, in the Dublin Monitor of the 14th Decem- 
ber, 1839, of an editorial extract from an “ American paper, without furnishing the name, 
or address of that paper. Should this meet the eye of its editor, or of any one acquainted 
with the county and state, in which Mr. Hamilton resided, he will greatly cblige by fur- 
nishing that indormation to the heirs, through the Editors of the National Gazette, Phila- 

delphia. May 9-4t. 


EMOVAL.---Charles Delvecchio & Son have removed their Looking Glass and Pic- 
~ ture Frame Manufactory to No. 202 Broadway, three doors south of Fulton st. 
ay 9-6t. 


RADERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY.---Final Dividend.---The Receivers of The Tra 
ders’ Insurance Company, in the city of New York, hereby give notice, that in pur- 
suance of an order of the court of Chancery of the State of New York, made by the 
Vice Chancellor of the first circuit, on the 20th day of April, 1840, they will, on the 25th 
day of May next, make a final dividend of all the moneys that may be and remain in 
their hands as such receivers, among the creditors of the said corporation entitled there- 
to, in proportion to, and upon surrender of the certificates of adjustment their respective 
demands, at the office of said Recorders, No. 56 Wall st., 2d story. i 
WM. B. BOLLES, } Surviving Receivers of The Traders Insu- 
E. W. DUNHAM, } rance Co. in the city of New York. 
OARD. Two gentlemen and their wives, or four gentlemen, may be comfortably 
accommodated with entire or partial board in a spacious house, situated in Broad- 
way, between Leonard and Franklin streets. For particulars address Z. at this office. 
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OACH-HOUSE AND STABLE TO LET.---A capital Coach-house, with proper offi- 
ces, a three stall stable, and loft over all, the whole in good repair, and situated at 
the rear of No. 356 Broadway, where the terms may be known, and possession given 
mrnediately. 


ma 2-tf , 


O BE SOLD.---That most desirable and very eligibly situated property, known as the 

‘ Milbank Farm,’ with Dwelling house, Barns, Outhouses, Orchard, Garden, &c. &c. 

within a mile of the flourishing village of Ancaster, where there is a Presbyterian and an 

Episcopal Church and an excellent Seminary---17 miles from Brantford and 7 miles from 
amilton, containing 420 acres of very superior land ; com; ising, 

Lot No. 42, 2nd Concession, Ancaster, 200 acres. West half of lot 42, 2d Concession, 
Ancaster, 117 acres. Part of Lots No. 41 and 42, 3d concession, Ancaster, 103 acres. 

The above very valuable property will be sold entire or in portions to suit purchasers. 
The Macadamiseéd road bounds it on the south, and it is intersected by the leading to 
Cossetown and the Jersey settlement. 

Also to be sold—Brockholm Lodge, 

The residence of the subscriber, near the village of Ancaster, containing 100 acres, and 
adjoining the above farm. A large quantity of the above lands are in a high state of culti- 
vation, with a good house, barn, stables, outhouses, &c. &c., suitable for the immediate 
residence of any gentleman wishing to purchase. 

Application to be made to T. O. Porter,Esq., Albion Office, New York, Alexander Fergu- 
son, Esq., Montreal, Jas. Browne, Esq., Toronto, Rich. Beasley, Brockholm Lodge. 
ma. 16-3t. ROBT. W. SUTER. 


NFORMATION WANTED—Of Elizabeth Hansford, a native of the Island of Guern- 
sey, but late of Axminster, Upper Devonshire, who left London in 1833, with a fa- 
mily, for America. Her sister Louisa is very desirous to see her or to hear from her. 
If any of her friends can give any information,respecting her, they will confer a favour 
by addressing to Mrs. L. Fayior, care of Mr. Price, No. 185 Mulbery st. Philadelphia. 
Ma 9-3t. 


' A NEW EXTERNAL APPLICATION !1 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
HARPE’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT.—The efficacy of the abov 
ca geen having been fully tested by the most eminent Medical practitioners in 
England, they are now offered with full confidence to the people of the United Statesa 
the most valuable and important application that has ever been discovered for the cure 
of all cutaneous and muscular diseases. The cerates are prepared in five different com 
binations expressly adapted to the relief of those diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary powers. Its general properties are stimulant, 
absorbent, and counter irritant, combined with powerful healing qualities, and although 
most effectual in its iinamediate character, is, in its composition, purely mnocent, and 
being an External Application guarantees that in no case can it be injurious. The Ce- 
rates and Liniment constitute rapid and effectual remedies for Rheumatism, Gout,Lum- 
bago, Paralysis, Tic Douloureux, Cramp, Sore Throats, Glandular Swellings, Chilblains, 
Chapped hands and Lips, Swelled Face and Gums, Deafness, Biles, Tumors, Scrofulous 
Sores and Swellings, Scalds, Burns, Ulcers and wounds, Whooping Coughs, Croup, Ery- 
sipelas, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Scald Head, Scurvy, Itch, Musquito Bites, Corns, and 
Bunions, External Inflamation of all kinds, and other cases, enumerated in the printed 
directions. Assorted packages are put up for families remote from Medical advice, also 
for Schools and other large Establishments. The attention of the Shipping interest, is 
earnestly solicited to the inestimable benefits derived from the prompt relief these pre- 
parations afford in the diseases and accidents to which Sea-faring men are unavoidably 
——- Southerners will also find these medicines of incalculable advantage on their 
antations. 
, The Cerates and Liniment will retain their virtues unaffected by time or climate. 
The Cerates are made up in Boxes of four sizes, 37 1-2, 87 1-2, $1,50 and $3,50 each 
The Liniment in bottles of three sizes, at 87 1-2 $1,50 and $3,50 each, to be had at 157 
meer *- ¥. J. W. POWELL, Sole Agent. 
Feb. 8-4tf. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, 1249 tons, 
450 horse power, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows :— 
rom Bristol From New York 
4th June 25th July Ist July 18th August 
12th September 7th November | 10th October 8th December 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are placed fore and aft, and the state rooms 
greatly en — 
The rate o 
For freight. r passa ther informati 1 lly or by letter, t 
or freight or e, or other information, a rsonally or etter, to 
Feb. e—if 5 ite PRICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam Ship BRITISH QUEEN, 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts 
R. N., commander, having great alterations in her internal arrangements, adapted to in- 
creased comfort, will sail as follows :— 

From New York. 
Ist December, 1840 














age in all parts of the ship is $130—steward’s fees $5, including 
rly. 





From London. 
Ist January, Ist March, 
Ist April, Ist June, Ist May, Ist August, 
Ist July, Ist September, Ist October, 

The rate of passage in after Cabins is $130, including wines and all stores. In the 
fore Cabin gio), exclusive of wine, ale, porter and spirits, which will be furnished upon 
call. 600 tons of cargo will be taken, for freight of which, or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 

No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 

Iv? An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 

ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th phew nad June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. } 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au- 
gust and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & Co. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the &th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 


Ist February, 


mar 28 tf 








Ships. Masters. Days of —s from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24/Dec. 1, March 16, July 8 
fowa W. W. Pell, “ 4 * 16,June 8| “ 6,April 1, “* 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, a £2* & ? a? om he 5, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, “ 16,March 8, “ 24jJan. 1, “ 16, “ §8 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8) “ 8,May 1, “ 16 
Ville de Lyen, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 2%, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 24|Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 
Emerald G. W. Howes,|} “ 2%, “ 16, Aug. 8) “ A June 1, “ 16 
“ 





Silvie De Grasse,|L Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, 16; “ . § 4 
| Poland, |C, Anthony, jr.| “ 16,May 8, “ 24|/Marchl, “ 16, “ 8 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8 July 1, “ 16 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. | ; . 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


“ 8, Oct 1 











Ships. Masters. ade of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
fork. London. 
St. James, W.HSebor, |Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, ‘ ff *§ &. * Bi ee eee Ae 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20.March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1] * I7, * 1% * 17 
Wellington, LG  § Bom Sf eS FT he, 8 
Quebec, F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20, |“ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E.E. Morgan, March 1, July 1, Nov. ij “ 17, “ 17, “ IT 
Samson, R. Sturgis, aw Ee. wee Be RS OR CC 
President, J. M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, * 17, “ 17 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, Sede Sede Oe oe a 
Westminster, ‘G. Moore, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigatprs. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children ab eee without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners 0 these Lr weg Badger Des gees ~ pod = a 
> E s, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 

a ae 4 ’ JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South ones, or wey 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front st 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have oselaed for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 

Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
wf Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 95 





Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, 


Virginian, Higgins, ) >> Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 2} 
New York, W.C. Barstow,, “19, “ 19 “ 19 “* 7% & igh alle 
Roscius, J, Collins, “95 «© 95 « 95) “ 13, « 93, « 4g 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19 “ 19, 1% 
Independence, |Wortman, i, ae q, « 7 « 9 «© Of «& gs 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, = eo" 2 “ 43Oct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “19, « 19, “io “« 7 7 4 

Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 925, “ « 33) “ 93) « 4g 


North America, | A. B. Lowber, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 








Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, 7, 25, . % 
Ss. Whitney, Thompson, om « 8, “ 13\Nov 1, March I, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, om & Wu rg “ (ome « 
Sheridan, Depeyster, ce. « & .* @4.* Bee? & 
South America, |\Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb.. 1, June 1} “ 19, “ 18, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, Sea Fag 5, “ , « 2% 
United States, (J. G. Fisher, “13, ¢ 18, “ 13/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, |B. L. Waite, “19, “* 19, ¢.. 3 ® tee % «*..g 
Garrick, |A. 8. Palmer, | “ 25, “ 2%  “ 2 eae, © 
Europe, lA. C. Marshall,,\Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ Jg 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with @ogant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par} 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Ss. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y, 4 
BARING, 4 lg «& bo Liverpool. 
e i atrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and Unit tates, 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, "TERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & I. —s & oot Live l. * 
j are, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
Agents for ships Shakspeare: TELL. MINTURN & Co. 78 South N.Y 
Leg sa fe oe, Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
j jus, Siddons, “Sheridan, and Garrick, 
Aguats fer chige Resse, : E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM, & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo 
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